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10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 

in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THz PuBLIsHING COMPANY OF 
Pactr10’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball;¥. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; Without Partiality and witheut Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but-re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tur Pactric, No.7 


| Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to THE PaotFic at once. 
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Jottings from the ‘‘Hub.”’ 


Boston, August 9, 1886. 

The headquarters of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union are in Tremont 
Temple, this city, and the seventy-sec- 
ond annual report, with the proceedings 
of the annual meeting, is just issued. 
The society has separate missions to the 
Burmans, Karens, Shans, Kachirs and 
Chins in Burma; to the Assamese, Garos 
and Nagas in Assam; to the Telugus in 
India; to the Chinese in Siam and China, 
and to the Japanese in Japan. In these 
missions there are 206 American mis- 
sionaries, 193 ordained, and 592 unor- 
dained, native preachers, 604 churches 
and 56,013 members, of whom 3,450 
were admitted by baptism during the 
last year. In Africa there are 20 mis- 
sionaries, three unordained native preach- 
ers, 7 churches and 429 members. In 
Europe there are missions in Sweden, 
Germany, France. Spain and Greece, 
with a total of 946 preachers, 609 
churches and 61,892 members, of whom 
5,544 were admitted by baptism last 
year. In all there are in the missions of 
the Union in Asia, Africa aud Europe 
1,220 churches and 118,163 members. 
The troubles in Burma have interfered 
with the work during the year, and some 
of the missionaries, as well as the native 
Christians, have been exposed to much 
danger, but the political changes there 
have opeved the whole of Upper Burma 
to the missionaries, and have also open- 
ed a way to the adjacent countries. 

In Burma there are 416 mission 
schools (of which 274 are self-support- 
ing), with 439 native teachers and 10,- 
685 pupils. In Assam there are 72 
schools (1 self-supporting), with 69 na- 
tive teachers and 1,229 pupils. Among 
the Telugus, in India, there are 292 
echools (1 self-supporting), with 339 na- 
tive teachers and 4,270 pupils. In 
China there are 11 schools, with 13 native 
teachers and 175 pupils. In Japan 
there are 5 schools (2 self-supporting), 
with 10 native teachers and 289 pupils. 
In Africa there are six schools, the num- 
ber of teachers and pupils not given. In 
all there are reported in these missions 


802 schools (of which 273 are self-sup- 


porting), with 870 native teachers and 
16,648 pupils. 
The receipts of the society for the last 
ear were: Donations and legacies, 
$338,163.22; income of sundry funds, 
$14,542 89; sundries, $32,290.62, mak- 
ing a total of $384,996.73, and leaving 
in hand after all disbursements a balance 
of $2,938.19, which was a very gratify- 
ing chavge from a balance of debt for 
several successive years. In addition to 
the amount of receipts as given above, 
$51,900 was added to the permanent 
fund, but on parts of this interest has to 
be paid during the life of the givers. 

The Boston correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Union writes to that paper, ‘‘It is 
generally expected here that Dr. With- 
row will accept his call to Chicago.’’ 
We are informed no such expectation ex- 
ists among Dr. Withrow’s church and 
congregation. The relations between 
them were never pleasanter than at pres- 
ent. The pressure outside the Park- 
street church, from the ablest and most 
influential men in the Trinitarian denomi- 
nation, is against Dr. Withrow’s chang- 
ing the locality of his labors. He has 
become acclimatized, as it were, to New 
England. Dr. Withrow is an indefati- 

gable student. There is not a lazy bone 
in his body. He keeps up with the ad- 
vance of science, and it is this which en- 
ables him to discuss with great power the 
theological points wherein he differs from 
some occupants of pulpits even in his own 
sect. He is popular as a man and a 
preacher, and in constant demand to de- 
liver addresses on special occasions. The 
society and church uader his charge are 
prospering, the field he occupies is suffic- 
iently extensive, and to an external ob- 
server, therefore, there is no occasion for 
him to seek pastures new. 


Three of the Congregational churches 
of the South End found their plan of 
summer consolidation last year so mutual- 
ly satisfactory that they have renewed it 
this year, each of the church edifices be- 
ing open in turn. These three are the 
Berkeley-street Congregational,the Shaw- 
mut and the Union churches. Rev. 
William Berkeley Wright, pastor of the 
first, preached for the Old South church 
one Sabbath, following Rev. Dr. Wilton, 
who makes an annual visit to this pulpit; 
Rev. Dr. Meredith is spending his vaca- 
tion in his charming Mt. Vernon, N. H., 
where his cottage commands a splendid 
sweep of horizon and an unsurpassed 
view. He is seen riding behind his fleet 
steeds and accompanied by his dog, 
when the numerous calls upon him to be 
present at summer literary assemblies do 
not call him away. Rev. Dr. Griffs of 
the Shawmut church has gone among his 
former parishioners of Schenectady. 

In repairing and repainting the interior 
of the Old South church, the architect, 
Mr. W. R. Emerson, under whose direc- 
tion the renovation was made, tried to 
approach nearer than before the original 
decoration. The walls themselves have 
been most appropriately given a coat of 
colonial yellow. The woodwork of the 
doors and galleries and columns support- 
ing them has received a shade of brown 
corresponding with the lighter hue of 
the ceiling. The window-shutters re- 


lieve these colors with a cool olive 
green. A low wainscot has been placed 
around the walla, toa height of about 
three feet from the floor, and painted a 
soft light gray. The principal change, 
however, is the display of the Warren 
window, which almost immemorially has 
been hidden from sight with a wall of 
laths and plaster, over which hung a cur- 
tain. This window is in good condition. 
Among the recent additions to the relics 
in the Old South are several portraits. 
Among them is a likeness of Rev. Mr. 
Thatcher, the Old South’s first pastor. 
There are also portraits of Martin Van 
Buren, George Clinton and Van Rensse- 
laer. There are several, besides, which 
await identification at the hands of some 
connoisseur of the historic faces of the 
past. Another gift'is a pamphlet con- 
taining an ‘‘Klection Sermon’ preached 
May 28, 1794, by Samuel Dean, D.D., 
‘*before bis honor Samuel Adams, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the honorable the Coun- 


‘cil, Senate and House of Representatives 


of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
AMICUS. 


Letters from India. 


KoprkanaL, March 30, 1886. 

There is not much to write about up here; 
it is not a little like a watering-place at 
home. English officials, driven by the 
heat of the plains, with their families, 
come up here for the hottest months, 
have houses of their own, and rent houses 
of the missionaries, after the two months 
in which they are occupied by the mis- 
sionaries. Jobn Chandler, the in March 
number of the Missionary Herald, has an 
account for children of Kodikanal. Mrs. 
Capron had her farewell in Madura last 
week, and we were sorry not to have 
been able to be there. The mission gave 
her, a8 a parting present, a large album 
with views in and about the Madura 
mission. We shall miss her, and her 
work will suffer for a time, though, I 
understand, a Miss Hueston, daughter 
of the Micronesian Sturgis and, I think, a 
cousin of Tom Sturgis Marting. Miss 
Root has taken the medical work, and is 
already overworked, I think. The na- 
tives like her very much, and she has 
many calls to attend their sick. Now 
that Mre. Capron is about to depart, the 
natives are saying farewell to her, and 
some touching incidents occur. The 
other night, about 9 o’clock, she heard 
the sound of a bandy, aud wondered who 
could be coming at that late hour; but 
her Bible woman told her that one of the 
pative women, whose husband would not 
allow her to come in the daytime, had 
taken this time to come and say farewell. 
So all were sent out of the room, and the 
native woman came in and saw Mrs. 
Capron alone; and, while sitting before 
her, the native woman said: ‘*The Mas- 
ter bad disciples, and when he left them, 
he said that he would come again and 
see them; but you do not say anything 
about coming back.” The reply was 
that they would meet in heaven; and 


then the native was asked what she 


wanted to talk about during this last 
conversation, and she answered: ‘‘Ob! 
something in the Word.” Mrs. Chan- 
dler told the story at the table, and sev- 
eral around the board were in teare. 
She herself tried to tell the story laugh- 
ingly; but ber eyes were full, as the story 
fell from her lips. It was so refreshing 
and encouraging to me, amid the many 
trying features of this life, and the mag- 
nitude of the work. But, every now 
and then, the Lord allows such instances 
to come up to the surface to encourage 
weary and fainting workers. I will be 
very glad when I am to return to the 
plains, though they say it is extremely 
hot; because the werk is not regular nor 
satisfactory up here. I suppose next 
year, after a year’s work op the hot 
plains, I shall eagerly look forward to 
this place; but not so now. Necessity 
brought me up, and necessity keeps me 
up here. 


Kop1kanaL, May 3, 1886. 

I came out of service yesterday really 
feeling encouraged about my Tamil; for 
it was the first time I could make out 
much of the sermon, or, rather, that I 
could follow the drift. Many times I 
have left the church feeling that I never 
would understand it, they speak so fast; 
but yesterday the sermon was on the 
**Holy Spirit,’’ and I surprised myself 
by following the preacher. We have 
some very good prayer-meetings up here, 
attended by the missionaries, and other 
missionaries of English and American 80- 
cieties, who are resting here at this time. 
I am becoming more at rest in the trying 
circumstances of this life than formerly, 
or, rather, more at rest in the Good Shep- 
herd, who always leads; and when the 
pasturage is thin, it is his doings for 
some wise purpose, and it is for the 
sheep to quietly wait and trust. 


Mary Clement Leavitt of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has left Aus- 
tralia, where she did a wonderful work in 
behalf of temperance,lasting many months 
and is now in Japan, which will be her 
field of labor for come time to come. 


Paul de Cassagnac, the irrepressible 
Imperialist, declares in his new journal, 
Autoriie, that he will accept whichever 
pretender—Comte de Paris or Victor 
Bonaparte— is first ready or which the 
people will first choose. 


From Montana. 


BY REV. F. D. KELSEY. 


[The following good letter is from the 
Christian Mirror; but we are sorry to be 
obliged to go to Maine for news from Mon- 
tana, and hope Brother Kelsey will write di- 
rect to THe Paciric next time]: 

The minutes of the ‘‘Helena Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches of Mon- 
tana” have just been issued in pamphlet 
form, and are the first pamphlet publi- 
cation ever made by the infant confer- 
ence. Four charches are alive and thriv- 
ing, two of which, Billings and Butte 
City, were organized in 1882, and two 
others, Livingstone and Helena, in 1883. 
The conference itself was organized at 
Helena, November 14, 1883. Thus, Con- 
gregationaliem is seen to be in its earliest 
infancy in the Territory. But the time 
had come for the world to learn of our 
birth, and so it was decided that the 


for his pay by getting advertisers in the 
minutes. His courage sank near to zero; 
he hid himself beside brook Cherith for a 
season; then in martyr epirit.made a 
strike out among the business men, did a 
little wrestling with printers, and, lo! 
five hundred beautiful copies of minutes 
and advertisements came forth, all paid 
for without a cent from the needy 
churches, and, what is more, all confer- 
ence expenses for 1886 paid, all postage 
on minutes paid, a conference book for 
offcial minutes’ .record, good for fifty 
years, paid, and a nest-egg of a gold coin 
of five dollars quietly waiting future ac- 
tivities in the good work. These pub- 
lished minutes not only contain the rec- 
ords of 1886, but of all the previous ses- 
sions of the Conference. The three-year- 
old infant of a conference makes a glee- 
ful bow to the ancient and honorable 
bodies of New England, and will be glad 
to exchange greetings and minutes; we 
be Benjaminites for size in God’s Ierael, 
but we shall try and do valiant work for 
the blessed Master in these rapidly grow- 
ing regions. 
“STAND STILL,’’ 

The importance of patience and contin- 
uativeness in one line of action is illus- 
trated by the experience of a teacher 
who came to Helena in the first year of 


which for a few years did noble work, 
twelve students at one time reading the 
classics and preparing for college. After 
two or more years of hard work the prin- 
cipal felt called upon to return East, and 
his school was turned over to the city, 
and months afterwards somebody 
‘‘jamped”’ the teacher’s claim to the land 
given him for his academy. Had that 
teacher merely staid here, and held’ his 
claim, he would have been nearly a mill- 
ionaire from the value of his property, 
which consisted of land now entirely 
covered by the best buildings of the 
city. 
HOW VALUABLE ? 

How valuable are your Rocky mount- 
ain buildings? Do they compare at all 
with architecture elsewhere? Surely, a 
city twenty-one years old, two thousand 
miles west of Chicago, cannot be much 
elee but log, or adobe, or turf houses! 
What sort of a city have you, anyway, 
out there among the Indians, grizzly 
bears and bison? 

First of all, and at present, our pride 
is our new court-house, built of Rocky 
mountain granite, trimmed with Bayfield 
red sandstone. None but a first-class 
architect could do justice to a descrip- 
tion, yet Yankees will best appreciate it 
when its cost of two hundred thousand 
dollars is announced. The Governor’s 
mansion (Hon. S. T. Hauser) was built 


at an expense of over fifty thousand dol- 


lars. Hon. Sam. Word of Butte City 
is at present erecting here a house which 
promises to surpass even Governor 
Hauser’s. The United States Assay 
Office is an 
brick, three stories high. A visit here 
repays a stranger whose delight will be 
gratified in handling bara of gold con- 
taining bundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars, seeing the melting gold in great 
crucibles, and gazing at scales, from the 
massive ones for commercial purposes 
to the delicate imported one, whose 
beams will weigh the weight of one’s 
name as written on a slip of paper! 


Three large hotel buildings exist, one of | 


which is four stories high and fronts on 
two streets. The Helena Business Col- 
lege towers three stories high and accom- 
modates students by the hundred. The 
Masons, also, have erected a sixty-thou- 
sand-dollar temple, and both daily pa- 
pers are domiciled face to face on oppo- 
site sides of the same street, in buildings 
acredit to any city. The banks are 
moving in the same direction, and are 
erecting buildings an ornament to the city 
and a credit to themselves. 

Railroads are pushing on in grand 
style, promising to give this city an 
opening to the North, to the Canadian 


Pacific, and to the East, a rival road of 


the Northern Pacific to Chicago, besides 
two or three local short routes. Oh, it 
is magnificent and inspiring to see the 
faith of capitalists in the future of our 
country, and this territory in particular! 
and yet, a New Englander, passing 
through, would wonder where all this 
gets a legitimate foundation to rest upon, 


for he can see only vast, arid eage plains, 


Helena pastor, as registrar of the confer- | 
erce, should publish them and ‘‘rustle’’ | 


its existence, and started an academy, | 


imposing structure of 


or alkali; the traveler sees naught but 
the outside appearances. The wealth is 
here, and the people are fast coming. 
But this country needs first, and worst 
of all, the gospel of Jesus Christ. Too 
bad our churches cut us off this year two 
thousand dollars short! 


On Preaching. 


In a late iseue of the Christian Un- 
iun, layman has some ‘“‘hints’” on the 
Sabbath-school lesson for March 7th, in 
Nehemiah,on the reading of the law, from 
‘which the following are telling hits. It 
‘seems to me to be a pity that our young 
ministers omit the reading of the hymne in 
[public worship. A well-read hymn bas 
been the means of conversion in many 
‘cases, and it is often aa impressive as the 
sermon. The reading of the Script- 
jures also ought to be more effective than 
‘it usually is. J.C. H. 
Oakland. 


__ “The mannerisms of the pulpit diminish 
the pulpit’s power. I sometimes think 
‘that reading is a lost art. I dislike to 
hear the Bible declaimed; 1 dislike to 
‘hear it chanted; I dislike to hear it in- 
‘toned; I like to hear it read. The num- 
‘ber of good readers is diminished by 
straining after effects, just as is the num- 
‘ber of good preachers and writers. I 
jam sure Ezra never had a teacher in elo- 
ution, for the people understood him. 
There is a good deal of humor in the 
‘Oriental character, and it seems to me 
‘there is something breezy between the 
‘lines of the golden text when it says: 
‘So they read in the book in the law of 
God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading.’ 
I fancy the ancient intoners, who for ages 
‘had given the nonsense, might have ‘sens- 
ed’ the situation. 

‘*The art of preaching is the art of ex- 
plaining and applying. You may apply 
the truth without first having made the 
‘truth clear, and you largely get your la- 
bor for your paine; or you may explain 
the truth, and fail to apply it, when the 
hearers will go away without being prick- 
ed. Some preachers whom I hear are 
all Ezra, and some are all Nehemiah. I 
know of some ministers who yet preach 
to the antediluvians; and others I know 
Who preach to posterity.- 
‘*Sometimes I go home and ask my 
boy: ‘How did you like the sermon?’ 
‘Splendid,’ he says. ‘What did he 
preach about?’ ‘Oh, I don’t exactly re- 
member that. I never can remember the 
text, you know; but that story he told 
bout the girl inthe currant bushes was 
ip-top.’ When all you can remember 
ot the sermon is its illustrations, withoat 
ing able for the life of you to tell what 
he truth illustrated was, be sure you 
have had flowers but no fruit, entertain- 
ment but not preaching. 

‘The preaching that is Messianic sub- 
ordinates illustration to truth, and never 
conceals the truth under the flowers of 
thetoric. No preacher ever so well har- 
monized the abstract and the concrete, 
the ideal and the practical, exegesis and 
homiletics, as did Jesus. The preaching 
that is powerful chases you home and 
breaks up your Sunday afternoon nap, to 

end you out with a basket on your arm 
as fall as your heart. That was the 
haracteristic of the New Year's preach- 
ing of Ezra and Nehemiah. Tbe people 
fairly cried over their sins; they read the 
riddle of their misfortunes; their accusing 
conscience guaranteed them a happy New 
Year only on condition of keeping the 
good resolutions that always shine on like 
milestones. When preaching tells on life 
like that, don’t come to me with your 
rules and recipes for sermonizing. That 
is a good sermon that fetches folks to 
their knees. You may find all sorts of 
fault with Moody’s rhetoric and with 
Moody’s theology, but the rhetoric and 
the theology that turn men from sin un- 
to God are what the world is waiting for. 
The power of Moody’s preaching is in 
exposition and in application. After you 
bave heard one of Moody’s sermons, you 
hitch on your seat, and ask your wife to 
please fix that collar pin that is sticking 
in your breast bone. “Tis your conscience 
that is pricking you, and all the while 
you are thinking of the last lie you told 
ina horse trade, and of the way you 
adulterated your cream tartar and took 
the shot out of your weights.” 


Chinese Slavery. 


I have no desire to prolong the discus- 
sion of this subject; but as the assertion 
of the Bulletin that slavery exists in 
China has been denied by writers in ‘Tu: 
Pactric, it is due to the Bulletin and to 
the cause of trath to say that the. editor 
of that paper, in the issue for August 13th, 
has substantiatei his position by supera- 
bundant testimony from the best author- 
itiee. Persons who had doubts on the 
subject are referred to that article, and 
they will be convinced that slavery exists 
in China in various forms, some of them 
of a shocking nature, and that coolies are 
shipped to this and other countries by 
sanction of the Chinese Government. 
There is a regular trade carried on in hu- 
man beings. AMERICANUS. 


There is not a form that lives in the 
world but it is a window cloven through 
the blank darkness of nothingness to let 
us look into the heart, and feeling and 
nature of God.— Essays. 


Deacon Philo Carpenter. 


[The following, from the last Advance, will 
be read with interest by many who have 
known personally or by reputation this pio- 
neer Chicago Congregationalist]: 

A faithtul servant of the Master has 
gone home to his great reward. There 
are few men in Chicago whose death 
could move deeper emotion than that of 
Deacon Carpenter. Would that we 
could say of the eminent publicist whose 
death is noticed in another column, as 80 
heartily we can say of this venerable 
Christian, that his life was consecrated 
to the service of God and the welfare of 
men | 

Deacon Carpenter, who expired at the 
residence of his daughter, Mrs. W. W. 
Cheney, in Chicago, August 7th, was 
born in Savoy, Berkshire county, Mass., 
February 27, 1805. Partriotic blood 
coursed in his veing. His grandfather, 
Nathaniel Carpenter, renounced a cap- 
tain’s commission in the service of King 
George Third to organize a company in 
defense of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He afterward was in command at 
West Point. His son Abel, a farmer, of 
the old Puritanic character, gave to Phi- 
lo the subject of this sketch, an ed- 
ucation in the common school and 
in the academy at South Adams, 
Mass. In 1828, the boy, who had 
reached his twenty-third year, entered 
the drug store of Dr. Amatus Robbins 
of Troy, N. Y. While there a friend, 
who had ventured as far into the westero 
wildernegs as the log-hut settlement called 
Chicago, fired him with ambition to reach 
it. He and this friend who accompanied 
him intended, on reaching the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, to cross in a 
vessel. But, deterred by a report of 
the cholera among the soldier-passengers, 
they employed a couple of Indians to 
guide them around the head of the lake. 
Being left by them at the present site of 
the Douglas monument, they made their 
grand entrance into the village July, 
1832, in an ox-cart hired near by. The 
hamlet consisted of a few log cabins, 
with no postoffice yet established. One 
of these cabins, on Lake street, near the 
river, the young pioneer rented and fitted 
up as a drug store, with other merchandize 
included. Here the knowledge of medi- 
cine, gained ins, served 
him in good stead. It brought him both 
customers and patients. Investing his 
savings in real estate, he built, the next 
summer, a store on South Water street, 
near La Salle, and enlarged his business. 
Subsequently he secured from the Gov- 
ernment what has been since known as 
‘*Carpenter’s Addition to Chicago,” 160 
acres of land lying between Kinzie, Hal- 
sted, Madison and a line midway between 
Ann and Elizabeth streets. This tract, 
by its rise in value, threw into his hands 
the wealth which, as a Christian steward, 
he has used so nobly. 

One of the original members of the 
First Presbyterian church, he afterward 
left it in his fidelity to anti-slavery prin- 
ciple, and threw himself with characteris- 
tic zeal into the organization of the First 
Congregational church. Of this he was 
senior deacon at the time of his death. 
He was not a man to flinch from duty 
in those dark days when a Congress, 
sodden in pro-slavery sympathy, had 
‘‘framed mischief by a law” for the re- 
covery offugitive slaves. While vener- 
able divines were debauching the public 
conscience with exhortations to obey the 
statute, Deacon Carpenter, with keen in- 
sight to perceive the right of the matter, 
was doing noble service on the ‘‘ Under- 
ground Railroad.” We have heard with 
thrilling interest from his lips the story 
of his experiences in helping fugitives on 
board the steamer at the Chicago docks, 
that they might be carried safely through 
to Canadian waters. In one instance, 
where the boat was well clear of the 
dock and all danger was over, the negro 
appeared on the deck, waving hia adieu 
to his master, whom he had evaded, and 
wishing him a happy journey back to the 
plantation. 

To the Chicago Theological Seminary 
Deacon Carpenter presented the large and 
commodious building which bears his 
name. Some, at least, of our readers 
will remember with tender interest his 
venerable form as present at the consecra- 
tion, last winter, of ‘‘Carpenter Chapel,” 
in that edifice. There were few enter- 
prises of Christian philanthropy into 
which his heart and hand did not zealous- 
ly enter. And the spirit he showed, 
were it well diffused and active among 
men of wealth in Chicago, would go far 
to adorn the city with noble institutions, 
and to redeem it from its corruptions and 
_- May his mantle fall on some of 
them! 


Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars given in Chicago, for the establish- 
ment of a training-school for Christian 
workers, would do much to solve the 
question of reaching the unevangelized 
masses in all time to come—as it is not 
proposed to spend this money, only in- 
vest it and use the income perpetually. 
A few more large subscriptions only are 
required to complete the sum. 


The New York Sun says that ‘‘if 
halfthe money spent in rum-shops was 
saved, the whole face of the city-would 
be changed, and the number of capital- 
ists would be multiplied.” This applies 
to other cities as well as New York. 
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Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
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A Pertinent Application. 


My Dear Sisters: | bave thought much 
the last few days of the Sunday-sechool 
lesson for August 8th. Many of you 
are, doubtless, engaged from Sabbath to 
Sabbath in teaching these wonderful les- 
sons, and are familiar with the text; but, 
of such as are not, may I ask that they 
take their Bibles, and turn to the gospel of 
John, chapter xii: 20-36, and, eepecially, 
mark the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
verses. ‘‘Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone, 
but, if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit: He that loveth his life shall lose 
it, but he that hateth his life iu this world, 
shall keep it unto life eternal.’’ I wish 
I could give to you as truly as I have 
felt it myself the lesson which, it seems 
to me, comes out of these verses. When 
the Saviour says, ‘‘ Except acorn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die,’’ etc., does 
he have exclusive reference to his own 
approaching death, or is he stat- 
ing a general truth which was to 
be a lesson to his people in future 
time? Evidently the latter, for he 
immediately adds, ‘‘He that loveth his 
life,” ete.—any one, now or at any time; 
and the lesson is of life through death, 
or of gain through loss. The death in- 
tended is not so much the death of the 
body—that is, our bodies—as the death 
of somethipg which is to bear fruit in 
this life, something of which his own 
death, to which he evidently alludes, 
was illustrative. His death was a sac- 
rifie®; the utter surrender of self for the 
purpose of saving a world lost in sin— 
an idea so familiar to us in a Cbristian 
land that I fear we do not take in at all 
the wonderful lesson it teaches, which is 
that only as we die fo self, as we become 
willing to hate (in the language of the 
next verse) the present life, shall we 
keep our life, or win the life eternal. 
Fearfully strong language, but they are 
the words of the Saviour himself; the 
hate, doubtless, being used comparative- 
ly, but he meant to put in a very strong 
light the relative value of this life and 
that which is to come. He meant that 
we should make no mistake in his esti- 
mate of the two lives, and this teaching 
is abundantly sustained by other teach- 
ing of Christ and his apostles. He says 
in another place, ‘‘So, likewise, whoso- 
ever he be of you tbat forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’’ 
We must be willing to cut off a right 
hand, or pluck out a right eye, rather 
than cherish sin; we muet crucify the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts, all in 
the same line of thought, and we cannot 
mistake it. If we supremely love the 
present life, we lose that, and lose all; if 
we are willing to sacrifice this, we gain 
the life eternal. Present sacrifice for 
future gain is the teaching of the Bible 
from beginning to end. 

This subject has endless applicatione, 
but the one for us to day is simply this: 
We are very near the close of another 
financial year, and find ourselves hun- 
dreds of dollars short of the amount for 
which we are pledged. Last year we 
were obliged to face a deficit at our an- 
niversary meeting and raise the money 
in a way that will not bear repeating. 
We want this money should come from 
those who love our cause, and give it 
freely, gladly, realizing that this gospel 
of sacrifice means something for them; 
that it has claims upon them individually. 


society, organized to sead the gospel to 
those who have it not, should practically 
disannul the very teaching we aim to give 
to others. May it not be possible that 
they will rise up in the judgment day to 
condemn us! we just to them, are 
we just to ourselves? Do we realize 
that what food is to the body this prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice is to the soul; that 
we cannot live and grow without it? 
Mrs. M. L. Menarrr. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, - Welcker, has tranemitted to 
several County School Superintendents a 
statement of the school census for the 
fiscal year 1885-86, which shows a total 
increase of children between the ages of 
§ and 17 years in the State of 9,876 
since the last school census. Assuming 
that the children between the ages men- 
tioned constitute one-fourth of the entire 
population of the State, it gives, as an 
increase in population, 39,500 souls, 
which may reasovably be taken as, at 
least, a fair approximate. 


to about $9,000,000. 


We cannot endure the thought that this. 


It is estimated that the decrease in | 
the public debt last month will amount ~ 
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On the Rhine. 


BY REV. DR. M LEAN 


The length of the River Rbine, like 
that of other things, depends upon where 
you begin to measure it. From Basel to 
its exit into the German Ocean it meas- 
ures 537 miles. And this is the meas- 
urement usually taken. But for many 
miles above Basel it is still a strong and 
splendid stream; in fact, as we saw it, 
much fiver in its upper than in its lower 
reackes. From COvlogne to Mayence, 
one hundred and twenty-seven miles— 
that portion of tLe river most commonly 
followed by tourists—the Rhine from 
June 19:h to 26:b was of a tawny hue, 
about the color of strovg soap-suds, or of 
the Sacramento opposite the capital. 
At the falle of the Rhine, Schofftausen, 
however, a good distance above Mayence, 
on the 30th of June, the river was of a 
beautiful emerald hue, full and very 
clear. Below Cologne the banks are flat 
and destitute of interest to the sight- 
seer. They are much the same, also, 
above Mayence. Tne upper valley of 
the Rhine reminded us strongly of our 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys; 
fields cut up into narrow ribbons in acre 
and half-acre checks of land, unfenced, 
bearing the motley colors of a great va- 
riety of crops; planted with villages at 
the rate of say four to the ten miles 
equare, and with large towns set down 
every twenty to thirty miles; a few ivy- 
grown castle ruins thrown in on the lower 
adjoining toot-hills, and we should have 
a very good reproduction of the upper 
Rhine valley. The soil resources and 
productions are quite nearly the came, 
and the temperature not very different. 
But to the Rhine, from Cologne to May- 
ence, California has, and can have, no 
counierpart. For most of this distance, 
it has cut its way down deep into a nar- 
row channe! of various volcanic rocks. 
Its banks rise 400 and 900 feet above 
the water, and reaching out thence in 
table lands. The current is uniformly 
swift. The river bed widens at a few 
points, affording room for long and nar- 
row villages, at some places for quite 
large cities, and even for bands and 
crescents of rich interval land. But most 
of the way the stieam is a narrow, en- 
closed run-way of water, washing on 
either hand the rocks in which, through 
long ages, it has hollowed out its bed. 
For light-diafi sieamera it is easily navi- 
gable. For freight boats it bas what 
was to us & most singular contrivance. 
This is nothing lees than a stout wire ca- 
ble, laid on the bottom of the river the 
whole way from 


COLOGNE TO MAYENCE, 


And possibly farther. A sort of tug- 
dummy is constructed to grip the cabie, 
lifted out of the water over the bow of 
the boat and dropped again over the 
stern, and, by this means, to pull itself 
up stream. ‘To the tug are attached 
from three to seven long, narrow, black 
freight barges. The whole outfit sug- 
gests aman pulliog himself along on his 
stomach, hand over hand, by a rope up 
a steep incline, and hauling after him 
six or eight other men, women and chil- 
dren, or that many bundles, budge‘s and 
baskets. Cologne stands 2U0 miies from 
the mouth of the Rhine and 130 feet 
above sea level. It claims 145,0U0 in- 
habitants, and apparently bas them. 
This includes a garrison of 7,000 sol- 
diers. Kither the soldiers do nothing 
but parade the streets singly, by twos 
and threes, and by squads and compa- 
nies, or else their census must be iucor- 
rect. It seemed as though every third 
man was a Soldier; and fine-appearing 
men they are—well built, strong, vig- | 
orous, and mostly intelligent-looking. A 
well-informed professor in the university 
at Bonn assured us of the million or 
more men, composing the German stand- 
ing army, only a very exceptional few 
but can read and write. Of course, the 
great object of interest at Cologne is its 
magnificent cathedral. It was begun in 
1248, but not until nearly a century later 
was the first portion of it consecrated. 
Sixty years later a second part began to 
be used for services. In 1447 its bells 
were hung. The thought of this laiter 
fact fairly took our breath away. Al- 
most halt a century before America was 
discovered those bells began to ring, and, 
with no day intermission, some of them 
have gone on ringing until we bear them. 
We wonder that they were not long ago 
wore out; or, if not the bells, we wonder 
that the people were not worn out, for 
there seems to be a ceaceless clanging, 
day and night. It is even worse here 
than at Antwerp. To some of. our par- 
ty, this inceseant clangor of bells became 
intolerable, and they were fain to take 
refuge from it in a hastened departure 
up the river. Although began co long 
ago, the construction of this huge build- 
ing was not completed until August of 
1880, the fund for that purpose being 
contributed in part by government, by 
private subscription and societies, and in 
part raised by lottery. The towers are 


structure in Europe. This entire mon- 
strous mass of masonry is calculated to 
awaken admiration, amazement and re- 
flection. The interior is four bundred 
and thirty feet long. The transept is 
two hundred and thirty-four feet long. 
“Its breadth is one hundred and forty feet, 
and the choir is the same in height. 
The area available for divine services 
embraces seventy thousand-square feet. 
In 1816, according to a trusty authority, 
the enormous sum of $2,323,320 was ex- 
pended on it. Between 1842 and 1880, 
over $4,500,000 more was laid out. 
Extensive work is still being done, re- 
newing floors and restoring the more de- 
cayed portions of the exterior. The 
great southern portal of the cathedral, 
two hundred and twenty feet io height, 
alone cost $525,000. These figures 
may give some idea of the vastness of 
this great structure, but not of its mag- 
nificence. It is an impressive commen- 
tary upon the illusiveness of human fame 


the tront a pretty-faced, petite German 


most euperb of earthly structures is un- 
kpown. 
THE MYTHICAL VIRGINS OF COLOGNE, 


We had the curiosity to visit, also, 
the ancient church of St. Ursula, the 
well-known receptacle of the bones of 
000 virgins.”’ One can easily ac- 
cept the number of the alleged fair mar- 
tyrs when he sees tie quautity of their 
bones. ‘bbey are woveu into a kind of 
mosaic io the wall, and are stowed away 
in wainscotings and in every available 
part of the buiiding. The skulls of 
quite a number are exhibited. The 
most serious suggestion which this ghast- 
ly exhibition made to the mind of some 
of us was that it is quite bad enough to 
be martyred, but to have one’s benes 
kept on display, in this cruel manner, for 
untold generations is a little too much. 
It is too high a price to pay even for 
martyrdom, 

If the antiquity of the Cologne bells 
impressed us, still more did the remains 
of ita walls, built in the early and mid- 
dle ages, and the historical associations 
of the place. Spriogfield, Mass., has 
jast celebrated its two bundred and fifti- 
eth aunivereary, aud feels very ancient 
and venerable over the fact. Here isa 
town founded A. D. 51, which ean still 
show some remuants of work done at that 
early day. It has been more or less con- 
spicuous in history ever since. A few 
miles above Cologne lies the quiet, pret- 
ty city of Bonn, with some 30,000 peo- 
ple, and a university attended by 1,100 
or 1,200 students. Fine streets, nice- 
looking houses, some beautiful avenues 
of horse-chestnut trees, the university 
buildings, and a monument to Beethoven, 
who was born here in 1770, are its prin- 
cipal attractions to casual visitors. The 
house in which the childhood of the great 
composer was passed stands in a narrow 
and obscure street, and is marked with 
an inecriptioa. One portion of our party 
remained in Bonn ail night. Another 
portion preferred to go on to the curious 
little town of Konigswinter, a few miles 
further up, and were abundantly re- 
warded for so doing. A quaint and cu- 
rious little place as ever was. It ia the 
point of departure for the ascent of a 
most interesting group of volcanic mount- 
ain peaks aad cones, known as the Seven 
Mountains. We found the litile village 
of huddled, stone-walled, _ tile-roofed 
cottages in the full tide of a festival 
time. The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
that diocese was making an official visit 
to the placa, the first, we were told, in 
fifteen years. Anda hearty welcome was 
being extended to him. The single main 
s'reet of the village, together with the 
branch streets or alleyways, was lined 
with evergreens, aud the houses 
fairly covered with wreaths of ever- 
greens, entwined with roses, Bunt- 
lag of every size, of every color and 
combination of colors, was hung out in 
the greatest profusion, while here and 
there were mottoes of welcome and 
praise. 

AN OLD FASHIONED VILLAGE. 


Landing jast at evening, we were es- 
corted through these overarching decora- 
tions to our hotel, which had been se- 
lected ‘‘unsight aud unseen’’—as the 
boys used to say of a particular kind of 
knife-trade—out of the guide-book. It 
stood in the heart of the city, on a nar- 
row, cobble-paved street. Tue pavement 
not only went fo the hotel, but inéo it. 
We entered a wide portal, down from 
the street, level rather than above it, the 
hallway still paved with round, slippery 
stones. A brief season of pantomime, 
accompanied by sounds unintelligible on 
either side, resulted in the disappearance 
of our interlocutor and the briugivg to 


girl, who could speak a ‘‘leetle English.” 
Through her we learned that we could 
have rooms and entertainment, and also 
that the display of bunting, wreaths, fes- 
toons and banners just witnessed was not 
in honor of our distinguished arrival, bat 
in that of the(other) Bishop. Our rooms | 
were quaint, clean, cosily furnished, and 
contained the regulation German double 
feather-bed—one to sleep on and the 
other to sleep under. A plaio, subatan- 
tial supper came after lengthy waiting, 
after which appeared indubirable evi- 
dences of an evening’s festivity. A side 
eating-room was filled presently with the 
guttural chat of a bevy of elderly people, 
apparently of the better class, while the 
large dinivg-room was cleared in evident 
preparation for a dance. A little later 
the piano sounded, and there began a 
succession of cotillions, waliz-s and other 
figures, name unknown. We looked on 
for awhile with great pleasure. The 
young women were natty, well-dressed, 
supple and pretty in feature and bearing. 
The young men looked to be ot the stu- 
dent class; poseibly on a lark from the 
adjoining university at Bonn. The fee- 
tivity was hearty, vigorous, unreserved 
and merry—more than merry, right jol- 
ly; but, so far as appeared, wholly in- 
nocent, decorous and proper. Whether 
it was connected with the general Epis- 
copal occasion, we bad no means of 
knowing, although we distinctly gather- 
ed that it was. At any rate, the pres- 
ence of the ecclesiastical digvitary cast 
no shadow of gloom over the preity little 
hamlet, but had quite the opposite effect. 
Its bare and simple wall aud hard-feat- 
ured, simple folk were alike wreathed in. 
expressions of joy. As, days after- 
ward, we saw the pleasant women, hard- 
working, in the hay fields alongside of the 
men, we were glad to remember that 
such a hard and narrow life could have 
ite reliefs in seasons of mirth and _pleas- 
antry. 

The next morning, by carriage, we 
made the ascent of Dracheufels (dragon’s 
rock), the most interesting of the Seven 
Mountains, a beight of 900 feet above 
the river level, and crowned by a really 
lovely castle ruin, which has descended 


succession of beautifully cultivated fields, 
set off in a dozen places with compact 
villages and two or three large towns. 
In the farther distance roze another ro- 
mantic ruin called Rolandseck. The cul- 
tivated plain resembled nothing so much 
as a vast, silken crazy-quilt, doge in all 
shades of green. The lind is owned, or 
rented, io iufinitesimal pitches, square, 
oblong, loz2nge-shaped, aud these crazy- 
quill equares are sown and planted in ev- 
ery variety of crop. The effect is beau- 
tifal, and to eyes accustomed to the wide 
area of California fields, queer. The 
Castle of Drachentels, built in the 
twelfth century by the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, has been held by a euccession of 
Counts. In the Thirty Years’ War it 
was half-destroyed by the Swedes; then 
was besieged and taken from them by 
Duke Ferdinand of Bavaria, who de- 
stroyed it utterly. However the propri- 
etors may have felt about it, these 
doughty warriors have conferred upon 
the tourist world a real boon. Drachen- 
fela in ruins is one of the most pictur- 
eeque objects, and the view from it one 
of the finest, by common consent, on all 
the Rhine. Of it Lord Byron wrote: 
‘‘The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks which bear the vine; 
And hills, all rich with blossom’d trees, 

And fields which promised corn and wine; 
And scattered cities crowning these 

Whose fair white walls along them shine.” 

The lower sides of the mountain are 
densely covered with green vineyards, 
whose product bears the market name of 
Dracheublut, or dragon’s blood. Among 
the vineyards is visible from the Rhine 
the cavern in which lived the traditionary 
dragon, slain by Seigfried, the hero from 
the low countries, who, having bathed 
himself in its blood, became henceforth 
invulnerable. We did not try the effect 
of a bath in the present dragon’s blood, 
vor did we even experiment with its vir- 
tues applied internally. We contented 
ourselves with some plates of most de- 
licious, fair, Jarge strawberries, which, 
after several abortive attempts that re- 
sulted in the bringing to us in succession 
of almost all the viands which the res- 
taurant afforded, we finally obtained un- 
der the appetizing name of erdberren. 

Switzerland, July, 1886. 

—Oakland Tribune, 


Literary. 


‘‘A Bird's eye View of the Truths of 
Christianity,” by Rev. Addison P. Fos- 
ter, just issued in a neat tract in pocket 
form by the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society at Boston,is an ad- 
mirable, condensed statement of essential 
doctrines, well adapted to general cireu- 
lation among the members of our church- 
es, or to be pat into the hands of inguir- 
ers, It was originally read to the Coun- 
cil at the installation of Mr. Foster as 
pastor of the Highland church, Boston, 
in May last, and gave great satisfaction. 
Mr. Foster is a clear thinker and writer, 
and was very successful as pastor of a 
church in Jersey City. The tract can 
be bad for a few cents. | 

Another work just issued by the same 
Society is entitled ‘*Ten Year’s at Sko- 
komish,” by Rev. M. Kelis (pp. 271; 
price $1.25.) This is a very interesting 
work, both for private and Sunday-school 
lioraries. It portrays both the encour- 
agements and discouragements of Chrie- 
tian efforts for the Indians, by one who 
labored on the Skokomish Reservation in 
Washington Territory. The author does 
not try to excite interest and enthusiasm 
by makivg an overdrawn picture. Those 
reading the book will see just what are 
the difficulties with which missionaries 
among the Indians have to contend, and 
just what results they reap after their 
arduous labors. Mr. Eells gives much 
interesting information relative to the 
native religion and superstitions of those 
for whom he was working. He shows 
how difficult it is to overcome their super- 
stitious regard for and fear of the tamah- 
nous, Which, in its broad sense, means 
the supernatural. The manners of the 
Indians, their customs, languages, be- 
setting sins, etc., receive full treatment 
by the author. 

Both the above works can be had at 
the Tract Society’s rooms, No. 757 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco, where there is 
a depository of the Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Pablishing Society’s 
books, J. C. H. 


For Depression. 


The Morning Star says when depress- 
ing circumstances come let us never for- 
get that in God's providence there are 
compensations and assurances sufficient 
to euetaiin us. Nothing is wanted but 
‘*to be on God’s side,” as Abraham Lin- 
coln said in one of the dark hours of the 
Rebellion, and, then, like Elisha’s ser- 
vant (2 Kings vi: 17), to have our eyes 
opened. The greater the force that must 
be routed, the more are ‘‘they that are 
with us.” It only requires that the eyes 
be opened and turned in the right direc- 
tion, to see in any place where the Lord 
gives one bis work the compensations, 
present and prospective, that make that 
the best place for him. It would be ab- 
eurd for the Scriptures to say so often to 
those in diveree kinds of triale, ‘‘Count 
it all joy,” ‘‘rejoice evermore,” ‘‘in every- 
thing give thanks,’’ if there were not real 
and sufficient causes of joy which they 
might have in possession or anticipation. 
W hat right have we to call the promises 
of Seripture the *‘Word of God”’ to us, 
unless we regard them as giving as good 
assurance of substantial results as a post- 
office order or a letter from an earthly 
father? 


The place of parable in teaching, and 
especially after the sanction of the great- 
est of all Teachers, must always be rec- 
ognized. The very necessities of lan- 


from the feudal ages. From the summi: 


eyes. In the rear and upon the flanks, the 
other six of the seven mouutaius; in frout 


that the name of the designer of this 


the Rhine, and beyond it the far-reaching 


| things. 


guage, indeed, demand this method of 


one of the n: blest prospects greeted our | presenting trath. The temporal is the 


-busk and framework of the eternal, and 


thoughts can only be uttered through 


Union and Confederate Soldiers Meet. | 


AN INTERESTING SERVICE AT THE YOUNG 
MEN S HALL. 


Probably the most interesting religious 
service observed in the city on Sunday, 
August 8th, was the one held at the 
Young Men’s Cbristian Aszociation Hall 
at 3 o'clock in the alteraoon, over which | 
General O. O. Howard presided. At. 
the hour of commencing, every seat ia 
the Association Hall was occupied, aud | 
several were obliged to stand through- 
out the entire service. A large number 
of prominent business men and clergy- 


men, together with the male chorus of 
the Association, occupied seats on the 
platform. Promptly at 3 o’clock, Gener- 
al Howard requested the audience to rise 
aud sing ‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name,” and, afier reading part of the 
fourteenth chapter of John’s gospel, he 
called upon Captain G. A. Hull, U. S. 
A., to offer prayer, after which a selec- 
tion was sung by the male chorus, and a 
few introductory remarks made by Gen- 
eral Howard, dwelling upon the Father- 
hood of God, and the broad platform of 
Christian love and charity upon which we 
stand. At the close of the General's re- 
marks, he introduced Rev. Robert Mac- 
Kenzie, D.D., who delivered a most in- 
teresting and earnest address of twenty 
minutes, on ‘‘Our Besetting Sins,’’ say- 
ing that no sia or temptation of life was 
overcome without a struggle, and no 
peace was secured without strife. Sin 
was a hard master. 
besetting sins would test our heroism. 
The Master likened it unto plucking out 
the right eye or severing the right arm. 
But meno have overcome these sins by 
the power that God supplies through bis 
eternal Son, and what others have done, 
every other unsaved man in the hail 
can do if he will. He called upon the 
young men present to take a stand for 
the right, and, by God’s grace, overcome 
these besetting sins that were troubling 
so many of them. He knew well it 
meant abard fight and decision of char- 
acter, but the grace of God was suflicient, 
and we were sure of victory if the battle 
was fought in the Master’s name. At 
the close of Dr. MacKenzie’s address, 
General Howard introduced Major Jo- 
seph Hardie, a promiuent business man 
from Selma, Ala., who is also a member 
of the luternational Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York. Mr. Hardie served four 
years iu the Soathern army. General 
Howard referred to this fact in introduc- 
ing him, and, in touching words, said: 
‘*Major Hardie aod I in paet years have 
been engaged in a deadly strife against 
each other; but the differences are for- 
gotten, and we are engaged to-day in a 
battle for the right against sin.”  Gener- 
al Howard expressed great delight in 
meeting Major Hardie, and presented 
him to the audience amid loud applause. 
Major Hardie, in fitting words, referred 
to the kindly introduction of General 
Howard. He expressed delight in be- 
ing present, and assured the comrades 
present that be had naught but love in 
his heart for all. ‘‘You are my breth- 
ren, said Mr. Hardie, ‘‘and we are Am- 
erican citizeus; and I am glad indeed to 
greet you here this afternoon, and to be 
privileged to stand upon this platform of 
broad catholicity and Christian friend- 
ship,” The Major spoke about twenty- 
five minutes in the most interesting man- 
ner, dwelling on the opportunities of this 
land and of our responsibility to God. 
He urged young men to fight for the 
proper observance of the Sabbath-day, 
which was the foundation-stone of the 
nation. His heart had been pained as 
he had visited the different portions of 


observed as a holiday. He believed the 
moral and religious element of this State 
could have things different in this respect 
if they would take a united stand and 
press the battle to the gate. He then 
urged upon the young men the study of 
‘the Bible, and, in the language of the 
Psalmist, said: ‘*Hide this Word of 
God in your heart that you may not sin 
against him.’’ The next point he made 
was loyalty to the Church of Christ. He 
had noticed so many men in this State 
who were professedly Christians, buat 
who had no church connection. He 
thought this to be decidedly wrong, and 
urged young men to be loyal to the 
Chureh. The work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was clearly defined 
in this direction, and all of its efforts 
were to lead young men to the Saviour of 
the world, and into the Church of their 
choice. Major Hardie is an interesting 
and fluent speaker, and held the undi- 
vided attention of the large audience. 
At the close of Mr. Hardie’s remarks, 
Gener&l Howard said a few closing 
words, in which he gave several incidents 
and touching stories of the war. The 
large audience then rose and sang 
**Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow,” and the benediction was pronounc- 
ed by Dr. Mackenzie. The service was 
for men only, and, with but very few 
exceptions, young men were present. 
There were three or four ladies in the 
audience, who were admitted by special 
request. Quite a large delegation of 
Grand, Army men were also present,and at 
the close took their old commander and 
leader by the hand, and many references 
were made to war experiences, in both 
the Confederate and the Union army. 
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He had not yet begun by the use of 
his will * * * to blend the conflicting 
elements of his nature into one. He was 
therefore a man much as the mass of 
flour, raisins, etc., when first put into a 
bag, is a plum-pudding, and had to pass 
through something analogous to boiling to 
give him a chance of becoming worthy of 
the name he would have arrogated.— 
Weighed and Wanting. 


The great mass of mankind can only 
gaz2 and wonder; if they undertake to 
thiak, they grow listless and soon tire 
out.—The Cenlury for July. 


Getting rid of these | 


our State, and noticed that Sunday was |. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 

Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many o!-er distressing symp- 
toms terme! liver troubles. These 
are relieved at o-ce by the of BULL'S 
SARSAPARILL tho great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a number of 
vearsseverely aillicted witha mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy puinin myliver, Three bottles 
of BULL’S SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the otbers combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. JOHN Bucui.—I have examined the pre- 
scrjption for the preparation of Dr. JoHN BULL’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterativeimpression on the system. I 
have used it bothin public and private practice, 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 

M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad trste in the mouth. 
low spirits, general prostration. There js 
no form of diseace more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can ta all cases be traced to 
an enfeedbled or poisoned cendition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPAARILELA by c!oansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the. diges- 
tive organs, and reiief is obtained at once. 
Dr. Joun have no hesitation in saving 
thatl belicve YOur SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula ' 

and many other cutat:cous and gland: 
lar uueviions, haying used it with entire success 

in numbers of the above cases. 
JAMES MOORE, Louisville. k 


Dr. Jonn Brir.—I procured one bottle 
BULL'S SARSAPARILLA formy e dest son. Amon 


the remedies and various prescriptions that })°! 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bott!. & 
has been of more benefit to him than all. Jt 
cured me of Dyspepsia as well 


JOILN 5, MCGEE, Uorse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- | 


THE 
KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of /s a peculiar morbid condition of 
the body. Into and through the THE LI EE the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or 4; 


taining jr oe matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache,weakness, pain inthe small 
of back and Joins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
my son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


bility. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Ill. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses. sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or eck 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA dy. 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the rogular 

Dr. JOHN Buwiw.—It is my opinion that your 


preparation of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 

reat pleasure in recommening it for the cure of 
Ecrofulaand all diseases of the blood ant kidneys. 


Lb. B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, Ky. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP THE BLOOD PURE. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., ) 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., .. Professors. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is | first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


REOPEN 


OS For circulars apply to the President 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINABY CouRsE of Study remains unchanged. 


=o Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presi¢ent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Olass 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fil- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1885. Address 


Mrs. R G. Knox Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A Dean, Principal. 


» 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 


San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. S. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Provyorpat. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
£. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M: PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER oF 


INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Fifth Year Begins Sept, 1, 1886. 


OURSES OF STUDY - Classical, Scientific, 

Literary, Normal and Business. Also 
teaches Elveution, Sarvexing French, Ger- 
man. Drawing Painting Instrumental and Vo- 
ca! Music. including thorough voice culture, 
Last year had 179 students. Has twelve pro- 
fessors and teachers beautiful grounds, new 
buildings, large library. suitable apparatus and 
boarding hall. For catalogue or admission, 
addre-s the President, 


A. J. Anderson, A. M., Ph.D., 
WALLA WALLA, W.T. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe PaciFic and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our servic«g 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 


Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


Blank Book Manufacturers. 
505 Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
varisty of binding, from the plainest to the 


125 Turk Street, Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 A.M. and 7 P. Mm. 
apr13-tf 


most ornamental. 
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tome Ciréle. 


MY MOTHER’S HANDS. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re neither white nor small; 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
Them beautiful at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be; 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That children might be glad. 

I almost weep, as, looking back 
To chilhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not, 
When mine were at their play. 


But, oh, beyond this shadow land, 
Where all is bright and fair, 
I know full well those dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear! 
Where crystal streams through endless time 
Flow over golden sands, 
And where the old grow young again, 
I’}l clasp my mother’s hands. 


The Old, Old Story: 


Jt was not told by a minister, nor even 
ia Surday-rchool, but in the home of a 
devoted teacher to a congregation of one. 
This is the way the story was told, and 
this is the way it went down into one hu- 
man heart. 

A poor, ragged boy was found one 
Sunday by the teacher amorg the regular 
scholars of her clases. The lady bad no 
idea how the thing happened. But there 
the boy was iu his pitifal plight, and the 
other boys were having a little fun over 
the awkwardness and poverty of the 
stranger. The teacher drew the boy 
clore to her side and asked his name. 
Hanging his head, he muttered, ‘‘My 
name is Jimmy.” 

“Tow old are you?’ was asked, with 
other questions, which drew out the fact 
that the boy was ten years old, and that 
be could not read. The case was so 
pitiful that the teacher only whispered, 
‘‘T want you to go home with me after 
school.” 

At length the teacher was seated in the 
house with the strange boy, to whom she 
gave an apple to make feel at home, 
when the conversation went along some- 
thing like this: 

‘Jimmy, is your mother living?” 

‘‘T never had any mother as I knowed 
of. Lallers lived with Benjamin, the 
bone-picker.”’ 

‘Well, Jimmy, I hope you love Je- 
sus.” 

Jesus—who is he?” 

‘Why Jimmy, you must have heard 
of Jesus—stop and thisk.’’ 

With an honest and wonderipvg look the 
boy replied, ‘‘Upon my word and honor 
I never heard teil on him. I suppose 
he is some big gentlemanthat wouldn’t 
speak to Jimmy.”’ 

The teacher had never before met a 
person that had not heard of Jesus. At 
first a strange chill came over her, and 
next a thrill of Joy at beiug permitted to 
tell the story of the cross to another for 
the first time. A prayer was sent up 
—'‘‘Lord help me,” and the lady went 
on talking of Jesus. ‘The boy listened 
with a stare of bewilderment; his gaze 
was riveted more and more upon his 
teacher, as he drew closer and closer to 
her until bis elbow rested on her lap. 
Tears came, filling bis eyes and running 
down his cheeks, when he said, ‘‘It 
seems awful strange; nobody ever told 
me before that Jeeus died for me. Are 
you sure there is no mistake about it? 
I allers thought I was of no account any- 
how. Please tell me where they buried 
him. I wish 1 could put some flowers 
on his grave.”’ 

When the teacher could recover her 
self-control after the pathos of these 
words, she said, ‘Jimmy, have not 
told you the best of ali. The grave 
could not hold Jesus,” and she went on 
to tell the boy about the resurrection and 
ascension. Her listener was epell-bound, 
as he heard still further of Christ’s pray- 
ing for Jimmy, and that he was just as 
near to him as the boy was to the teach- 
er, and that Jesus had a home for him in 
beaven by-and-by. 

The story had now penetrated Jimmy’s 
heart, and he said, ‘‘I don’t see how 
anybody could belp loving One that died 
for “em; but how can [tell what he 

wants me to do? I can’t see him nor 
hear him talk. I wish I had seen him 
before he died.” 

The teacher went on to tell about the 
Bible, about the strength Christ gives to 
them who try to obey him, and how 
near we can ail be to him pow that he 
is rieen from the dead. 

Jimmy said, inquiringly, ‘*You told me 
that Jesus would comeand live in my 
heart, but I know he won’t stay where 
there is eo much badness. Only yester- 
day I tried to steal some apples, and 
when I feel awful hungry, I just think I 
could steal anything. How can I get 
this awful feelin’ out of me, geo as to be 
good?” to which the teacher replied by 
telling more of the love of Christ and 
hie cleansing blood. 

‘‘Now please, teacher,’’ said the boy, 
‘won't you tell Mr. Jesus who I am? 
I don’t know how to ask him, as long as 
Ican’t see him. Mebbe I won’t ack him 
mannerly-like, and he won’t answer me.”’ 

The teacher replied that praying is 
talking to Jesus. ‘*You can tell him 
just what you want, and ask him for it.” 

“Well,” replied Jimmy, ‘I think I 
would like to bave you tell him abont 
me first, for you have known him £0 long, 
and he will take more notice of Jimmy 
if somebody comes with him.” 

They knelt in prayer, the teacher in- 
troduced Jimmy to Jesus, as the boy ex- 
pressed it. Then, in honest and rude 
faith, Jimmy said: ‘‘I feel 20 well ac- 
quainted with him now; you bet it won’t 
be the last time I’ll talk to him.” 

The boy took up his old torn cap, as if 
hurrying away, when the teacher said: 
**What is your hurry, Jimmy?” 

In a subdued and confidential tone ihe 
boy replied: ‘‘I want to hurry home and 
tell Benjamin about Jesus; he is so sick- 


_ 


ly like, and it would be an awful thiog 
if he should die and not hear about Je- 
aus.’ Then, half covering his mouth 
with his hand, he whispered, '‘And he 
told me to steal the apples, and that is 


why Iam insuch a butry. Good-by.” 

This is a real incident. Such pagan- 
ism may be found within pistol shot of 
our church spires. Here we see the 
charm of: the old, old story, as fresh and 
poweiful as ever. How many of us 
could tell the story so simply? What 
Christianity wants most to-day is not a 
better philosophy, but lives so true and 
hearts eo Joving that it sbaill not be so 
bard to get the story told.— Evangelist. 


— 


Washington’s Monument. 


Though Washington's deeds erected a 
monument to himself more durable than 
stone, yet it is becoming that the white 
marble obelisk in the Capitol should 
commemorate his patriotic life. It is the 
talle-t structure in the world, being five 
hundred and fifty-five feet in height. It 
is forty-five feet higher than the spires 
of Cologne Cathedral, the tallest in Eu- 
rope; oue hundred and five feet higher 
than the pyramid of Cheops, the highest 
building in Africa, and three hundred 
and sixty-three feet higherthan the tallest 
pagoda in Asia, Its great height is ap- 
propriate to the memory ofthe man who 
was ‘‘first in peace, firstin war and firat 
in the hearts of bis countrymen,” and of 
whom an English poet wrote: 

‘‘Where Washington hath left 


His awful memory 
A light for after times.” 


It is a singular trait, showing the close 
connection between the early and the 
later discoveries of science, that the 
Washington monument is built almost 
with the exact proportions of an Egypt- 
ian obelisk. ‘lhis is found to be the best 
guide for the construction of 8o tall a pil- 
lar. The monument is ten times as high 
as it is broad at the base. 

It is an enlarged obelisk, a copy of the 
solitary shaft that still points out the de- 
serted site of Heliopolis, or the ruddy 
pillars that adorn the Centrai Park, and 
nearly all the great capitals of Kurope— 
exiles of Egypt. 

But our American columa will add to 
its attractions mavy conveniences un- 
known to the ancient, or even to the 
modern builders. Wren’s monument, or 
Trajan’s Column at Rome could only be 
ascended by a weary flight of steps. In 
W ashington’s the visitor will be seized 
upon by the geuius of steam, and raised 
ina few moments, in a comfortable ele- 
vator, almost to the copper apex at the 
top. 

It is white marble on the outside, gran- 
ite within. Globes of electric light will 
adorn ibe interior, There will be no 
darknees in the shaft. The copper point 
at the top conducts the lightning to tke 
ground. It will never be strack like the 
statue of Jupiter on the Roman Capitol. 
The electric experiments of Franklin will 
be remembered by every visitor. 

No one can examine this remarkable 
column without feeling that a new ad- 
vance has been made in architecture, 
and the various devices used in its con- 
struction show the triumph of modern 
skill. 

Why should we not have houses as tall? 
Why abandon the upper regions of the 
air and cling so closely to the tainted 
earth? 

Before the visitor to the Washington 
monument will open a prospect as fair as 
any the eye of man has rested on. He 
will look down upon a land of freedom. 

The scene is crowned with historical 
memories——some sad, come full of hope 
and joy. Before him flows the broad 
Potomac; not far away is Mount Vernon. 

Beneath bim are battle-fields and 
scenes of bitter struggle in the past, and 
now the quiet city, hid in groves and 
gardens, is sleeping in the shade of per- 
petual peace.—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Happy Home. 


A happy home is the brightest spot on 
earth that the eye of God looks down on. 
Love and peace in bis home sends a sun- 
shine round a man wherever he goes; 
disorder and trouble there is misery 
everywhere, There are few worries of 
life which a man cannot now and then 
shake off, but who can shake himself free 
from the skeleton in the closet, from the 
worry in the household, and the blister 
on the heart? A day will tell how many 


wincing down to the grave. When 
husband and wife are helpmeets to each 
other in the best sense, when order and 
love and goodness prevail in the house, 
hen the map who has a hard battle in 
ife to tight can leave his struggles be- 
hind him when he enters there. With 
all our faults, we are the most home- 
loving of people, and that is™the reason 
why we are the grerteat of people. What- 
ever helps bome-life is a national blessing; 
whatever hurts home-life is a national 
curse, and the greatest curse that can 
touch these blessings is what would tam- 
per with the peace and blessedness of our 
homes.—James McGregor, D D. 


— 


Anecpote or Gorpon.—It is related 
of the late Gen. Gordon that at a dinner 
in a London club, one of the members 
jokingly accused him of eecreting a bot- 
tle of wine in hie pocket. -Ochers observ- 


bets that they could guess the brand, and 
challenged him to produce the bottle. In 
indignation he drew from bis pocket a 
prayer-book and said: ‘*This little book 
bas been my companion for many years, 
and I sincerely trust that you may fiod a 
comforter and supporter in the trials of 
life that will prove as true to you as this 
has to me.” ‘Then he withdrew from 
the company, and the next day received 
many apologies. 


The spirit of God in Christians is like 
an organ—one man is one stop, another 
another; the sound is different, the in- 


strument the same, but masic in all. 


a man carried that with him without 


ing that his pocket bulged out, made : 


Brevities. 


A Bible woman in Canton, China, is 
supported by thirty-six rescued girls in 
the Home for Chinese Girls in San Fran- 
cisco, | 


Anthony Comstock thinks the daily 
prees, with its daily record of crime, is 
largely responsible for the alarming in- 
crease of boy and girl criminals, 


A Baptist minister was once asked how 
it was that he consented to the marriage 
of his daughter to a Presbyterian. ‘** Well, 
my dear friend,’’ he replied, ‘‘as far as I 
have been able to discover, Cupid never 
studied theology.” 


A letter written by Colonel Frederick 
D. Grant gives the exact height of his 
father as 5 feet 8 inches. His chest 
measurement was about 38 inches; his 
weight in April, 1861, was 135 pounds, 
and in June, 1865, 142 pounds, 


At a collection made at a church fair 
on the west side an evening or two since, 
a lady offered the plate toa wealthy man, 
well-noted for his stinginess. ‘‘l have 
nothing to give,” was his surly reply. 
‘*Then take something,’’ she resumed; 
‘“I am begging for the poor.”’ 


The late General McClellan gave his 
testimony for total abstinence from a 
military standpoint, as follows: ‘*Would 
all the officers unite in setting the soldiers 
an example of total abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks, it would be equal to an 
addition of 50 000 men to the armies of 
the United States.”’ 


A clergyman once, while reading the 
burial service, came to the place where 
he must say, ‘‘our deceased brother’’ (or 
sister). He did not know which, so, 
turning to a mourner, he asked whether 
it was a ‘‘brother or sister.”” The mourn- 
er innocently said: ‘‘No relation at all, 
sir, only an acquaintance.” 


A story is told of an old man who, in 
his long pilgrimage, had borne many of 
the ills of life. His friends were condol- 
ing him on the occurrence of some special 
affliction, and saying that he really had 
more trouble than other men, when he 
replied: ‘‘Yes, my friends, that is too 
true. 1 have been surrounded by troub- 
les all my life long; but there is a curious 
thing about them—nine-tenths of them 
never happened.” 


A Christian woman in Illinois recently 
followed a drinker, in whom she was 
deeply interested, intoa saloon. Just as 
he was about to take the glass, she tap- 
ped him gently on the shoulder, and re- 
quested him to go withher. He com- 
plied, and as the two marched towards 
the door,the saloon-keeper recovered from 
his amazement to ejaculate, ‘‘That beats 
the devil!” The lady turned and em- 
phatically retorted, ‘‘Yes, sir; it was my 
intention to beat the devil.” 


A reliable statistician estimates that 
not less than 400,000 men are robbed of 
their eeventh-day rest by American rail- 
road corporations. This means some- 
thing like 400,000 bomes where rever- 
ence for and observance of the Sabbath 
are impaired. I[t means that children by 
the hundred thousand are growing up in 
an atmosphere of Sabbath desecration, and 
that by so much all sacred thing are less 
hallowed, and life itself has lost the sig- 
nificance of best days and best deeds.— 


Here is an illustration of the influence 
of Christian women, as cited by the New 
York Lvangelist: ‘‘An effort was made 
early in the present century to establish 
a theater at the capital of one of four 
Middle States. A clergyman of the 
place, believing it would be an injury to 
the community, gathered the female por- 
tion of his congregation together, and 
urged them not only to refuse to attend 
the representations themselves, but to 
exert their influence to persuade others 
to do the same. His advice was taken; 
although the town soon after became a 
city, for more than half a century every 
effort to establish a theater in it proved 
a failure.” 


Rest in Change. 


Change of work is one form of recrea- 


tion, because it may be presumed 
the new employment occupies a 
different portion of the brain, and the 


one that has worked obtains rest, says 
the Fortnightly Review. Monotony of 
occupation is always irksome, no doubt, 
because certain portions of the brain are 
exclusively occupied. A _ hard-worked 
man should think no form of recreation 
beneath his notice; he is fortunate if he 
has a really satisfactory hobby or two. 
Talleyrand’s prognostication of the kind 
of old age that awaited the man who did 
not know whist is full of truth, if it be 
applied to amusements and hobbies in 
general. Perhaps its author would scarce- 
ly have recommended whist for an old 
man, had he been able to foresee the 
modifications which have been made in 
the way of playing the game. In this, 
as in other things, the tendency is to 
turo play into work. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that some of our simpler forms of 
recreation may be permitted to survive, 
at least for our time. Books remain, 
and we may be thankful for the stock 
we already possesss. Reading offers the 
most available means of recreation. Dean 
Hook’s practice in this respect also is 
worthy of adoption. He tells us him- 
self that he always bad a novelin hand. 
It lasted him a long time, ‘‘but when 
a man has much to do, a little time thus 
spent does the mind good.” Books, 
however, should be suited to the occa- 
sion. As Bulwer tells us. ‘‘When taken 
indiscriminately they are no cure for dis- 
eases and afilictions of the mind. 
is a world of science necessary in the 
taking of them. I have known some 
people in great sorrow fly to a novel or 
the last light book in fiction. One might 
as well take a rose-draught for tae plague. 
Light reading does not do when the 
heart is really heavy.”’ By all means 
let the recreation be conformable to the 
tastes of the individual and adapted to 
his condition. Whena man over sixty, 
who has led a sedentary life, suddenly 


There | 


and vehemently takes to tricycling, he 
may feel pretty eure that he has failed to 
catch the meaning of the term ‘‘recrea- 
tion,’ and that a very different process 
will certainly develop itself. 


Irish Hamer. 


‘*T engaged,’’ said a burly lawyer, ‘‘a 
chaise at Galway to conduct me some 
few miles into the country, and had pro- 
ceeded some distance, when it came toa 
sudden standatill at the beginning of a 
rather steep incline, and the coachman, 
leaping to the ground, came to the door 
and opened it. ‘What are you at, man? 
This is not where I ordered you to stop. 
Has the animal jibbed?’ ‘Whist, yer 
honor, whist!’ said Paddy, in an under- 
tone. ‘I’m only desaving the sly baste. 
I'll jast bang the door, and the crafty 
ould cratur will think he’s intirely got 
rid of yer honor’s splindid form, and he’ll 
be at the top of the hill in no time.’” 

On the sles of a small river in the 
county of Cavan in Ireland, there is, or 
used to be, a stone with the following in- 
scription cut upon it, no doubt intended 
for the information of strangers traveling 
that way: ‘‘N. B.—When this stone is 
out of sight, itis not safe to ford the 
river.”” | 


Alone, not with yourself we mean, 
but with God. In these days of Chris- 
tian activity, the life of a busy Christian 
is often fully occupied, often too much so, 
in planning, giving and working for the 
advancement of Christ’s cause. This 
spirit of consecration gives us great joy 
and inspires us with hope, but it also 
conceals a great peril. All Christian 
power springs from communion with God 
and from the indwelling of divine grace; 
we can only bless and help other young 
men as our hearts pulsate with love to- 
wards God, and has a present experience 
of bis love. We can give only what we 
receive. Any stream will run dry un- 
less fed from unfailing springs. Your 
Christian labor will be fruitless, and your 
Christian zeal will be like sounding brass, 
unless your soul waits daily upon God, 
and fiuds new strength in prayer and in 
the study of the Bible. Therefore, ev- 
ery young man should reek to be alone 
with God, to commune with him daily, 
and not let all the time be occupied in 
public meetings.—Selecied. 

**On the faith-line’’ is all well, but 
let us be careful not to go on the fvolish 
line. Some are in danger of this. When 
@ man is earning a fair living at some hon- 
est vocation, it is foolish to leave it and 
go to evangelizing ‘‘on the faith-line,” 
without as clear a call from God as Abra- 
ham had when be went up to Mount 
Moriah to offer Isaac. God wants con- 
secrated men and women in the every- 
day trades and callings of life. Keep at 
your work and earn an honest living, and 
then enter the open doors as they present 
themselves. Preaching the gospel never 
did prove a popular undertaking, from 
Elijab down. We sympathize with St. 
Paul in his tent-making self-support. 
There are a good many evangelists trying 
to sledge on bare ground, because God 
never called them to leave a good living 
business and go out on what they call 
‘tthe faith-line.” Their line is ‘“‘the 
foolish line.” —Christian Witness. 


Anent divorce and polygamy matters, 
the New York Post has the following 
sensible suggestion: ‘*‘ What we need is a 
law which shall surround marriage with 
exactly the same legal conditions and 
follow it with the same legal consequences 
in all parts of the Union, 80 that no 
American citizen shall be less or more 
married in one part of the country than 
in another, and no American citizen shall 
find it easier or more difficult to get a di- 
vorce in one part of the country than in 
another. An amendment providing for 
this would, of course, make polygamy 
as unlawful as an amendment special- 
ly directed against polygamy.” 


The great beauty of charity is privacy; 
there is a sweet force even in an anony- 
mous penny. 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


INDIGESTION. 


“T suffered for more than a year with In- 
digestion, and during the last six months I 
was very bilious, occasionally having a dumb 
chill, followed by fevers, which prostrated 
me for weeks. I took Simmons Liver Reg- 
ulator, and for several months I have been 
as stout and hearty as any man could desire 
to be. I am thoroughly satisfied it is all it 
is recommended for Indigestion and bilious 
complaints; for mine was certainly a stub- 
born case. I have heard many of my friends 
speak of it, and all agree that it possesses all 
the virtues you claim for it.”—A. H. Hieu- 
TOWER, Conductor on M. & W. R. R. 

‘‘My husband, being blind, is required to 
lead a very sedentary life, and, consequent- 
ly, he suffers greatly from Indigestion. 
Having heard of Simmons Liver Regulator, 
he commenced using it regularly. The In- 
digestion has left him, and he is now enjoy- 
ing better health than he has known for 
years.” — Mrs. STEPHEN MENARD, Macon, Ga. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
Sam FRanorsco. 


FW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WORLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last yons. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumenta! Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Geatery. Literature, Frenoh, Ger- 
man and italfan Languages, English Branches,Gymmastics 
Se Tuition, $5 to $20 ;; board and room with Steam He atand 


ectric Light, $45to $75perterm. Fall Te begins Sep- 
tember 9, or with n, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Frank Mass. 
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RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 


- Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


0S" Factory aT THE PoTRERO. 


0, HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Prive - SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE. LOWES? 
PRICES 


0S” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 
OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. | 


80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
2inov-lyr 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rey. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rey. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rey. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street... H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 

BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 


E. T. DooLey, Superintendent. 


— 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orp. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. City. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
-eGuests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
Hotel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTE Parent Orrice, D. OC, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


..-FOR.... 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. EF. Griswold 
| 


.... Has removed to.... | 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


Morphine Habit Cured 
0 U to 26 Days. Pay until 
J. L. Sreruens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohics 


826 Market St., - San Francisco. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANoISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avaust 18, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
otric for one year. Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1886. 


After the many toils and excitements 
of the recent weeks, it is well to have 
the surcease, from even thrilling experi- 
ences, which we are now having. Calms 
must succeed storms, or no equilibrium 
will be restored. Uplifting experiences 
we are justified in seeking ia all virtuous 
and proper ways. ‘They are the perpet- 
ual joy and wonder of our lives. Bat 
we can hold them in actual exercise only 
fora time. Beyond that, they must be 
held in memory, and taken in retrospect, 
and become, in that way, a good forever. 
It is a mark of the divine beneficence to 
be so endowed as to be able to retain 
much of the guod of the past, and to car- 
ry it on and on into a kind of accumulat- 
ed glory. 


The extra session of the Legislature 
gets on slowly, but evidently nears the 
end. A long adjournment from last 
Friday was expected to determine wheth- 
er the plans of the ‘‘appropriators’”’ 
ehould be carried or not. Already the 
din of the new conflict for the control of 
our political affairs is on the air, and the 
excitements which wait on the ‘‘prima- 
ries’’ show out here and there. Let us 
hope when the final adjournment comes 
that there will still be left water enough 
unappropriated to satisfy the small army 
of Prohibitionists, that their contention 
will not be utterly in vain. 


— 
_ 


The cholera is severe again this year 
in Italy, and may pervade all Europe, 
and the cholera is becoming epidemic in 
Japan; and the alarmists are on the 
right side, for once at least, who are ask- 
ing why our authorities are not preparing 
to order into quarantine all ships and 
steamers that shall arrive from the Ori- 
ent, having departed thence subsequent 
to the outbreak of the plague. It is an 
inconvenience and an expense to go into 
quarantine, but it need not last more 
than two or three days, if a vessel is 
found to have a clean bill of health. 


We have been already admonished 
that the reports of starvation and death 
on the Labrador coast may be exagger- 
ated. We hope they are; for, if the half 
be true which is reported to us through 
certain channels, the scene must be one 
of unnatural horrors. One-half the pop- 
ulation of a large district is said to have 
it, and from one village but two escaped. 
People die, not only of starvation, but 
-of disease engendered by what they are 
forced to subsist upon, and, finally, by 
the invasions of beara, themselves starv- 
ed into frantic ferocity, and sparing 
neither the living nor the dead. Always 
we are to pity the sorrows of those whose 
lot it is to dwell within the reach of the 
Arctic waves, and especially should we 
do so when their short seasons for gath- 
ering food are inauspicious, and there are 
no buried stores of wealth in all the wide 
and dreary waste that stretches infinite 
around, 


A singular illustration of the maxim 
that ‘‘murder will out’’ is contained in 
the papers of last week, in which it is 
reported that Alfred Packer had been 
convicted in Colorado of manslaughter, 
on five counts, and sentenced to forty 
years in the State’s prison. This was for 
crime committed in 1874, when, on a 
prospecting tour, in lack of other food, 
he ate, as he confessed, human flesh for 
many days. His claim was that the 
other men, all but one of them, died of 
starvation, or were killed by an individ- 
ual of the company, whom, in turn, him- 
self killed in self-defense. The jury 
concladed that Packer did all the killing, 
and ate human flesh when he might have 
provided bimself with some kinds of food 
more fit for the nourishing of the human 
system, 


A few brief years ago, what desolations 
were wrought by forest fires in parts of 
Michigan! This season we are grieved 
by their prevalence in parts of Wisconsin. 
Starting frequently by the sheerest and 
smallest accident, they grow in a few 
days into the most intense and startling 
commentary upon the utterance of St. 
James, ‘‘Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth.” Usually a ‘‘soul of 


good in things evil can be found”’ readily 


in the calamities which the divine provi- 
dence sends, but in the forest fire we 
have never heard of the finding of such 
a *‘soul.”” Wecan only look on in sur- 
prise at what seems but a merciless and 
wanton destruction of that for which 
halt the world is all the time paying dear. 


Irish blood is very hot, and Irish an- 
imosities are specially strong and unflag- 
ging, particularly upon religious subjects. 
Heredity must be called into account for 
the lasting force and bitterness of the 
hostility between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland, and in those coun- 
tries where there are any Protestants io 
considerable numbers. The dislike seems 
ingrained, and begins with the earliest 
childhood. Hence, perhaps, the reason 
why the utterly aimless and strange riots 
continue in the goodly city of Belfast. 
We certainly blame the Protestant peo- 
ple; they know better. As certainly do 
we blame the Roman Catholics; they 
might do better. 


A writer in the Christian Union of 
July 29th eays that a companion summed 
up his experience in Germany by stat- 
ing that the chief benefit he had receiv- 
ed was his complete recovery from the 
current mania about German scholarship. 
‘*Strangely enough,”’ he adds, ‘‘my own 
experience had been much the same.” 
One of the brightest of our Californian 
youth, who was a student in Germany a 
fair length of time was disgusted with a 
class of lecturers whom he met, who 
would advocate anything, no matter 
what, for a sensation and a little brief 
notoriety, and did not care about any 
other results. Nor did this young man 
leave Germany with half the admiration 
for it with which he sailed from America. 


i 


The idea that agriculture alone, of all 
the great industries of our country, and 
of the world, can be conducted success- 
fully without a careful study of the laws 
and conditions upon which success de- 
pends is giving place tothe better, be- 
cause truer, belief that the farmer needs 
as thorough a preparation for his work as 
the lawyer, or the doctor, or even the 
theologian needsfor his. Some knowl- 
edge of the science of farming is as nec- 
essary asto know how to practice the art. 
Theoretically, nearly all of us give assent 
toa statement of this sort; but, actually, 
half of the people do not believe enough 
in the scientific education of farmers to 
fill a respectable college of agriculture 
more than half fall, in any of the States 
of the Union. We hope the day is near 
when there shall be a score of students 
in agriculture, at the University, where 
now there is one. ‘‘God made the 
country,” and the laws of it are well 


worth our study, for his sake, and our 
own. 


We have looked through a discourse 
of Mr. Beecher delivered at the City 
Temple in London, on the 8th of July. 
It is on self-denial, from the verse, Mat- 
thew xvi: 24. This is Mr. Beecher’s 
definition of self-denial: ‘‘It is the re- 
pression of the under by the upper. * 
* * Self-denial itself is that which 
we experience along the line of every 
single step of development in human 
life.” By the under nature he means 
the animal nature, in distinction from the 
intellectual, social, and moral nature. 
The discourse has some excellent ideas in 
it, and there are some brilliant utter- 
ances; yet it is misleading and unsatis- 
factory, because it is based on a half- 
truth only. The ‘‘half-trath” is that 
we do have to practice some self- 
denial in dealing with our animal nature. 
But this scarcely touches the severer 
forms of Christian self-denial, begause 
these are only the ‘‘lusts of the flesh’’; 
the ‘‘lust of the eyes” and “‘the pride of 
life’ remain. Covetousness, pride, am- 
bition, envy, hatred, revenge, and such 
like—these are of the spirit and not of the 
flesh, and these are the things that chief- 
ly call for eelf-denial on the part of Chris- 
tians, or those trying to become Cbris- 
tians. We deny that the proper devel- 
opment of our natures is a process of 
self-denial. It may involve us indirectly 
in the practice of some forms of denial, 
buat these are not many or bard; and 
these are met with by all of us, as ha- 
man beings simply, without respect to 
the effort to become also Christian char- 
acters. No; Mr. Beecher’s way of put- 
ting it robs Christian self-denial of its 
true import, and lets all the glory out of 
areal Christian attainment. He puts 
the lad’s overcoming of his reluctance 
to study Brammar on a level with the 
struggle of his self-mastery in resisting 
the terrible inclination to sia. 


President Cleveland, with his bride, 
has gone to the Adirondacks tor a month’s 
vacation, which be well deserves. He 
certainly sete all officers of the govern- 
ment a good example in industry. 


Men of great genius should not forget 
that their failings or vices are more apt 
to be noticed, and even admired, than 


their virtues. 


Second to None. 


It bas been stated that the Knights of 
Labor have been prohibited to members 
of the Catholic Church by the Pope. 
This may not be so, or only partially so. 
But the fact that it might be so is signifi- 
cant. It shows that the instinct of the 
Church is to be wary of all great organi- 
zations that are secret, and so evasive of 
the ecclesiastical coptrol. We Protestants 
point to such a fact as attesting the des- 
potic character of the Roman curia. As 
if it had any right to dictate to freemen 
what societies they might or might not 
join! Weresent it, and, no doubt, right- 
ly. But there is another side to it. We 
are intereated to see how surely the 
Roman authority divines the danger that 
lies in orders and societies which are 
likely to dispute with it the allegiance of 
the masses of its own membership. But 
that is a danger which menaces the 
Churches of Christ of whatever name. 
The modern life is running wild with all 
sorts of orders and unions and leagues. 
There are more knights, of some sort, 
than there were in the days of chivalry. 
Every little village is overrun with them. 
In some places citizens feel under some 


social or business compulsion to belong to 


a half-dozen of these different organiza- 
tions at the same time. That makes 
these citizens bleed pretty freely. Ii 
takes their evenings from home and fam- 
ily. Too often it fritters away time and 
money in a sort of routine which cannot 
be regarded as the feast of reason, what- 
ever may be claimed for the flow of soul. 
But, admitting as no doubt we should 
in many cases, that these clubs and 
lodges and posts have valuable ends to 
subserve, still there is reason why the 
Church should feel some alarm; for there 
is a limit to every man’s time and means. 
If a man belongs to the kingdom of 
Ohrist, that is a kingdom which is in its 
very nature exacting. Its aims are very 
comprehensive. The pressure on its 
treasury is always severe. Its work of 
instruction and training and charity calls 
for much study and painstaking. A 
church member who is really alive, and 
seized with devotion, in one of these 
churches will be a pretty busy man. 
Will not bis wife say of him, ‘‘Why, he 
is at some church meeting or business 
nearly all the time’? Aud yet, hardly 
one of our laymen feels that he is doing 
a tithe of what might bs usefully done in 
making his church effective in the com- 
munity. How is this man going to be- 
long to a half-score of other unions, and 
give to them anything like the attention 
which many of them, by their constitu- 
tion, reqaire? In all ordinary cases, the 
moment a Christian gets deeply interest- 
ed in some one, to say nothing of sever- 
al, of these organizations, he ceases to 
be the effective layman he used to be. 
It may be said this is not a necessary 
result. Perhaps not. But it is so fre- 
quently the result that the Church can- 
not very well help being somewhat an- 
xious. Its anxiety is not merely for it- 
self, by any means. It is solicitous for 
the Christian character, and highest use- 
fulness of its members; for, to use the 
great words of St. Paul, ‘‘The Charch 
is the house of God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth”; no other organiza- 
tion can compare with it in sacredness or 
serviceableness. It must have the first 
place in the esteem and enthusiasm of all 
its membership. The moment one should 
give it the second place, he would com- 
mit treason to the King. As Protestants, 
we do not use some great central author- 
ity to prescribe what or how many socie- 
ties a Christian may join. But, as mem- 
bers of the Church, which is Cbrist’s 
living and sensitive body, we feel that 
there is an evil here, of which every 
Christian min in our day ought to be- 
ware. Whatever interest and part he 
may take in other—self-insuring, social, 
humane, temperance, semi-religious — 
bodies, let him be sure that he is giviog 
always the supreme place among all or- 
ganizstions to that one which his Saviour 
loved, and for which He gave himeelf 
that it might be the glory of earth. 


Waiting upou the Lord. 


BY REV. DR A. L. STONE. 


In describing the attitade of a suppli- 
ant spirit befure a prayer-hearing God, 
there is one word that carries with it a 
very fuil and impressive significance. It 
is this—that we ‘‘wait’ upon the Lord 
fur such interposition as we seek in his 
providential administration over us. 

Rightly apprehended, this word means 
not simply the act of supplication. It is in- 
deed often used as conveying no other im- 
port. We speak of one who is accustomed 
to express his needs and his desires in such 
appeals heavenward as ‘‘waiting upon 
the Lord,” employing the term to indi- 
cate the habit of looking up for the divine 
favor. Understood and employed in its 
proper force, it is not only expressive of 
the offering of prayer, but of a special 
quality of such intercession, a quality we 
uced to comprehend and to exercise, 

It siguifics, of course, the lifting up of 
our requests to the Supreme One in his 
throne of grace, in the utterance of such 
petitions a8 caver our needs and their 
supplies. 


But it breathes also a spirit of submis- 
sion to the Supreme Will in respect to 
the fime and manner of the blessing in- 
voked. Shall the first presentation of 
our request bring down the gift we ask? 
Shall we be disappointed if there be a 
delay in the bestowal of the favor? Shall 
we interpret such a delay as a rebuke to 
our prayer? Shall we allow it to silence 
us as we kneel at the mercy-seat, and to 
send us away empty-handed, under the 
conviction that we have sought what can- 
not be given us? Or, shall we utter our 
longing in a believing hopefuloess that 
sooner or later our emptiness shall be re- 
lieved? Shall we waz till the divine pur- 

s can ripen, and the divine plaus be 
developed and graduated, and the divine 
hand, moving more or less slowly, shall 
empty its fullness into ours? Shall we 
possess our souls in patience over our 
calls upon the Supreme administration, 
or look despairingly and reproachfully 
towards that crowned One as indifferent 
to our need, and negligent of its relief? 
How much can we bear of what shall 
seem to us as a procrastination of the 
Great Ruler when our need is urgent? 

We do not know, it may be, jast what 
is best in the renderiag of the supplies 
wecrave. It were not well, perhaps, 
that they should be at once laid at our 
feet; some other scheme and iostrament- 
ality of bleasing were wiser and more 
fruitful, and cannot yet be introduced. 
Wait, wait upon the Lord. 

A holy cause is languishing. We look 
up for some reviving energy from on high. 
Shall there be for us no evidence of 
heaven’s favor upon such a beneficent 
enterprise? Because a copious shower 
of sustaining mercy falls not at once, 
shall we conclude that it is a vain thing 
to commend our hope and our endeavor 
to the fruitfulnezs of divine fostering? 
Or shall we plead still, in the faith that 
some agency not yet perceived by us, 
but endowed with prevalent power from 
above, is on its way for a more consum- 
mate victory, and so watt forthe dawn 
of that brighter day? 

Let us feel that, trusting in Infinite 
wisdom, Infinite power and Infinite love, 
we can endure the postponement of our 
dearest hopes; the Supreme One redeem- 
ing his pledges according to his own 
blessed pleasure; and our hope and faith 
waiting that joyful consummation. 


Police Judge Rix announced last week 
that sellers of lottery tickets brought be- 
fore him are not likely to get off so easi- 
ly as formerly. He threatens not sim- 
ply to fine them $20, the usual amount, 
or $40, the fine imposed upon the one of- 
fending that day, but to send these men 
to jail fora few months. Good! We 
hope the Judge will do so in future, or 
worse. This business is carried on to a 
very large extent in our midst. It is ad- 
vertised in-our dailies. Shame on them! 
And men and women are constantly go- 
ing about, taking their chances of being 
caught in the sale of tickets; and, if 
caught, what is a fine of $20? But let 
them go to jail for a few months, and 
they will sing a different song. The 
amount of money taken out of this com- 
munity every month in this way is very 
large, indeed; and it is a robbery which 
is quite likely to escape the notice of 
some vigilant secular papers, which are 
so careful to give abundant warning 
about certain leaks in some directions. 
Papers which are receiving big pay for 
advertising lottery drawings are not ex- 
pected to notice the terrible evils connect- 
ed therewith. Hence the need for good 
men and women to speak out, and for 
these lines in THe Paciric. The Judge 
and police need our support in the dis- 
charge of their duty. 


Oae writing from Lake Lucerne, Switz- 
erland, on June 231, says: ‘‘A drip- 
ping, or, more properly, a pouring Jane, 
has beeu followed by a hot spell which 
culminated yesterday, when a thermome- 
ter, carefully shaded in a cool room, reg- 
istered 254 degrees Reaumur, or within 
a fraction of 90 degrees Farenheit. The 
old doctor who has been resident here 
for thirty-two years says he never re- 
mémbers the thermometer higher than 
25 degrees Reaumur during that period.” 
Dr. McLean, in one of his letters, writes 
of rain, rain, day after day. And sv it 
is true that, abroad or at home, climatic 
changes come which are not agreeable. 
People are too warm in the country, and 
the tog is too dense and the air is too cold 
in the city. We search in vain for a 
perfect climate. Everywhere there are 
drawbackr. All in all, we like our city, 
with its cool, bracing atmosphere, full of 
tonic and strength. But some of our 
days are very dark and gloomy. July 
and August are the suicide months of 
the year. This is not a perfect world, 
and happiness anywhere in it is only for 
those whose minds are stayed on God. 


Oakland’s Councilmen, last Monday 
night, by an unanimous vote, passed an 
ordinance making smoking of cigarettes 
in any railway car, or public square or 
street, by any minor under 16 years of 
age, a miedemeanor. This action was 
taken ion accordance with the request of 
many teachers of the public schools. 
This ordinance is good as far as it goes. 
We should have voted for the amend- 
ment lost, which included pipes and ci- 
gars in the prohibition. The number of 
sickly-looking young boys on our streets, 
showing the effects of tobacco-smoking, 
is shocking. 


Senator Stanford, Representative Mor- 
row, and other Congressmen of our State, 
have returned home. Congressman 
Morrow and wife bring with them the 
remains of their child, who died at 
Washington of diptheria. No station or 
rank is exempt from the ravages of dis- 
ease, or the cold embrace of death. Af- 


flictione come to all; blessed, and only 
blessed, are those who have that comfort 
wherewith God alone doth comfort all 
who call upon him in sincerity and sub- 
miseion,. 


-densed, pointed. 


The General Association. 


It is necessary, at this early date, to 
call attention to the next meeting of the 
General Association. It will meet in 
Woodland, Tuesday, September 28:h, 2 
P. M. 

The change as to time is made ow- 
ing to the fact that the Grand Lodge of 
Good Templars will hold its annual meet- 
iog at the same place and at the same 
time of our usual and regular meeting— 
the first Tuesday after the first Sunday 
in October. It will at once occur to 
every one that two such bodies, with 
their large representation from all parts 
of the State, holding their meeting at the 
same time and place, will, more or less, 
divide the interest of eacb, and, perhaps, 
overburden their hosts. The Provisional 
Committee, Rev. S. D. Belt Chairman, 
have taken pains to confer with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the C. H. M.5., 
the Bay Association, and others whom it 
was possible to consult, and all have ad- 
vised that, under the circumstances, the 
General Association would better meet 
September 28th than October 5th. 

Oa page 26 of the Minutes of last year 
will be found the action of the body in 
regard to reports from the churches. 
The Registrars of the District Associa- 
tions are requested to present written re- 

oris from the churches in their bounds. 

otices have been sent calling the atten- 
tion of the Registrars to this fact. The 
Registrar of the Bay Conference, Rev. 
H. Macy, being absent from the State, 
we would suzgest to the churches of this 
Conference to send their written reports 
to Rev. H. E. Jewett, Oakland. 
Churches not associated in district con- 
ferences may send to either the Regis- 
trar or Statistical Secretary of the General 
Association. The nature of the reports 
should be about such a report as the mm- 
iater or delegate would make on the floor 
of the Association—well prepared, con- 
J. H. Warren, 
Sec’y Provisional Com. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The noon meeting on Friday was led 
by a brother from Arizona. ‘‘Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief’’ was 
the word from which he spoke. Urgent 
necessity forces us to seek God. These 
words show the earnestness of the peti- 
tion. None who seek the Saviour with 
a like faith are turned away. Testimony 
was given of the preciousnees of salva- 
tion from sin—of help from God all along 
the years of life. The meeting was led 
with spirit. The prayer and praise were 
earnest and heartfelt. The testimony 
seemed to be from those who knew 
whereof they spoke. 

An exposition on the triampbal en- 
trance of Jesus into Jerusalem was given 
on Monday. The crowd that shouted 
‘*Hosannah!” on his coming into the city, 
a few days later denied him. That is 
not the kind of followers the saviour 
wants. Constancy ia Christian charac- 
ter was needed then, and is needed now. 
Followers are needed now who are fed 
from eternal sources. Sometimes it is 
only required of soldiers to etand. If 
that is the place assigned any of ue, we 
can do that. Jesus was zealous for the 
honor of his Father’s house, and he de- 
nounced those who had brought worldly 
occupations into the temple. This ia a 
severe rebuke against bringing worldly 
affairs into religion. For my part, | am 
determined to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. There is a 
lesson for us in the withered fig-tree. If 
we are not fruitful, we may be withered. 
A good feeling pervaded the meeting, 
and excellent remarks were made. 


American Bible Society, 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, August 5, 1886. Upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Versions, the Board authorized the print- 
ing from type of an edition of the Psalms 
in the Choctaw language, the version 
having been made by the Rev. John 
Edwards, missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church among the Indians. Grants and 
consigaments of books to foreign agents, 
colporteurs, auxiliary societies, churches, 
and iodividuals, amounting, in the ag- 
gregate, to over six thousand dollars, 
were made. Among the letters from f,r- 
eign lands were communications from Mr. 
Milne, at Bogota, about to begin a ride 
of a thousand miles on muleback to 
Quito; from Mr. A. B. King of Liberia, 
mentioning the dispersion of a community 
of Mobammedans at Bopora, who in 
previous years have taken some interest 
ia procuring the Scriptures in Arabic; 
from Dr. Bliss, mentioning a visit at the 
Bible House in Constantinople from Ad- 
miral Franklin of the Pensacola, and 
the progress of negotiations with the 
Turkish Government for the removal of 
restrictions on Bible colportage; from Dr. 
McGilvary of Chiengmai, Laos; Dr. 
Chester of Dindigul; Dr. Blodget of 
Peking, and numerous other correspond- 
ents. Four societies were recognized as 
auxiliary, one each in Arkansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Kansas. 

The receipts in July were $48.101.21; 
issues from the Bible House in July, 65,- 
345 volames. 

Total receipts since April 1st, $157,- 
330.06; issues since April Ist, 362,148 
volumes. 


Y.W. C. T. U. 
The Y. W. C. T. U. concluded to re- 


main in Irving Hall until further notice. 
Accordingly, the meeting was held there 
last Sunday, at 4p. m., and addressed by 
Rev. J. P. Macaulay. The speaker's 
words were full of faith and hope that 
our prayers will be answered. He 
feels encouraged (1) because scholarly men 
have issued text-books treating the sub- 
ject of alcohol and its effects on the hu- 
man system, scientifically; (2) because 
children are being trained in the public 
schools and in the Band of Hope; (3) 


| because women make a success of their 


schemes generally; (4) the vitalizing 
spirit of this movement is the spirit of 
the Lord. Miss Nevers and Mrs. Lip- 
man sang. Oo next Sunday, the 22d 
inst., Rev. Dr. Lee of the Tabernacle 


Presbyterian church will address the. 


meeting. We hope the change in place 
of meeting will prove beneficial, and urge 
upon all to help make it a success. San 
Francisco owes it to herself to have the 
principles of temperance proclaimed from 
her best halls, and the best people are 
looked to for their influence. 


The Young Men’s Building. 


Some very important changes and im- 
provements have been made in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building 
during the past few weeks, especially in 
the physical department. Twelve bath- 
rooms, with all modern improvements, 
have been fitted up; hot, cold, tub and 
shower baths, which are free to sustain- 
ing members. And, as one of the ob- 
jects of the Association is to belp young 
men save their money, all members 
would certainly be able to save ten dol- 
lars a year on the baths alone, by taking 
out a membership ticket, which costs but 
$5.00 a year. Any young man who 
can give references as to moral character 
may become a member of the Associa- 
tion, enjoying all the benefits aad priv- 
ileges offered, which are numerous. In 
a few weeks the educational department 
will open; also the winter course of lect- 
ures, business talks, medical talka, etc. 


San Francisco Girls’ Union. 


The San Francisco Girls’ Union Training 
School proposes to raise $3,500 in mem- 
berships and scholarships — the former 
three dollars per annum, the latter $25, 
which constitutes a life membership. We 
propoge to put up and equip a suitable 
building on our grounds, 714 Bush 
street, for classes in cooking, housekeep- 
ing in all departments; also plain sewing. 
Those paying $25 are entitled to seud one 
worthy girl to be trained in avy branch 
they may specify, who, after graduating 
and having employment found them, are 
expected to refund, in installments, the 
amount advanced, thus enabling others 
to benefit by the same course of instruc- 
tion, creating a permanent scholarship for 
deserving girls. The names of those 
taking a scholarship, or membership, will 
appear in our forthcoming ‘‘anuual re- 


port.’’ Com. 


Last Saturday evening six trains, 
composed of 62 cars, 53 of which were 
Pullman ears, with over 14,000 excursion- 
ists, most of them of the G. A. R., left 
this city by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for Los Angeles, where they arrived on 
Sunday night. The fare for the round 
trip was very reasonable—$10.00; but 
the time was most unreasonable. All 
day Sunday this great, Sabbath-breaking 
train was rolling on to its destination. 
Many on board did not want thus to 
spend the day. They are Eastern men, 
some of them Christian men; but the 
railroad people made up the traio for that 
day—that is the day for special trains on 
this Coast—and so these good people 
were forced to violate conscience and cus- 
tom and go, or else give up the trip 
from which they bad anticipated so much. 
It is time that our railroad men turned 
over a new leaf in this matter. This is 
a leaf in their history which it will not be 
pleasant to have opened at the judgment- 
seat of Chriet. The effect of these trains 
here and now on thoze who run them, on 
those who are carried, and on the people 
living by the way, is evil, and only evil 
continually. Think of the excitement 
last Sabbath in all the towus down 
through the San Joaquin valley and be- 
yond, and in Los Angeles, waiting in ex- 
pectation! We had some experience 
of it here two Sabbaths before. The re- 
sult of such travel is toempty the church- 
es and Sabbath-schools, and turn the holy 
Sabbath into one grand holiday. Cali- 
fornia, more than any other poriion of 
our land, is adopting the Sabbath of Con- 
tinental Europe. We say this with sor- 
row and fear. There is no real, lasting 
prosperity for the individual, or the com- 
mouwealth, or the republic, in this way. 
Prosperity comes with fearing God and 
keepiog his commandments. 


It is reported that, on the last day of 
the term of Congress just closed, Speaker 
Carlisle of the House of Representatives 
went early to the Capitol, and ordered the 
keeper of the House restaurant not to sell 
alcoholic liquor of any kind. He was deter- 
mined that there should not be any repeti- 
tion of the scenes of drunkenness at the 
Capitol which have occurred at the close 
of former sessions. In the Senate Cham- 
ber Senator Riddleberger of Virginia at- 
tempted a rambling speech, when, evident- 
ly, under the influence of liquor, in which 
he wascut short by a motion made by 
Senator Sherman to take a recess. Such 
facts do not tend to give us exalted views 
of the character of our national sta'eamen, 
or to make us hopeful for our country. 


Japan.—The Acts of the Apostles seem 
almost to be re-enacted in these fair isles, 
though for the first thirteen years results 
were méager—not one convert per year; 
now there are 190 churches, 8,000 com- 
municants, and not less than 250 native 
preachers. The American Board bas in 
Japan eleven ordained missionaries and 
1,572 communicants—307 received last 
year. There are, besides, twenty-seven 
women from America in the miasion, ten 
ordained Japanese preachers, and four- 
teen licentiates. 


London physicians are investigating 
the crigin of diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
A very severe outbreak of scarlet fever 
in London was traced to the milk of dis- 
eased cows. The physicians are discus- 
sing inoculation aa a remedy, as it is al- 
most proved that the natives of South 
Africa destroy the eff-ct of the bites of 
the most poisonous enakes with tbe pois- 
on itself or the bite of another serpent. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


At Bethany church the pastor preach- 
od in the morning on ‘‘ Wrath as an Ele- 
ment of the Character of God.” In the 
avening Mr. Ivan P. Ballabanoff, a na- 
‘ive of Bulgaria, addressed a large au- 
jience on the condition of his native land 
and missionary work there, and his own 
experience in escaping from the supersti- 
ciuns of the Greek Charch into the liber- 
ty of & child of God. This addreas was 
one deeply and, at times, thrillingly in- 
teresting, and will intensify the interest 
of Bethany church in foreign missions. 


Councit AT OCEANSIDE.—Oceanside is 
on the California Southern Railroad, just 
where, coming from the inland region 
jown through the Santa Margarita canyon, 
it first finds the sea. A town has sprung 
up there, a place of summer resort. 
Brother H. M. Daniels began to preach 
-here more than a year agu. Last win- 
-er he gathered a church, but it was not 
formally received to the fellowship of 
‘he churches until Wednesday, August 
llth, when a council of neighboring (?) 
churches, all more than fifty miles dis- 
tant, was convened for this purpose. The 
churches of San Bernardino, San Jacinto, 
and National City were represented. 
(Jeneral Missionary Ford was also a mem- 
ber of the Council. The church was 
‘ound to have eleven members, and to be 
doing a good and needed work. Rev. 
D. D. Hill of Elgin, Iil., was with us, 
and preached the sermon at our public 
zervice. Brother D. McCunn led in the 
prayer of recognition; Brother Ford gave 
the band: of fellowship, and Brother 
Weage the charge to the church. Here 
is oue more small beginning, but ‘‘a little 
one shall become a thousand, and a small 
one a strong nation; I, the Lord, will 
hasten it ip his time.” 


The annual meeting of the Young La- 
dies’ Branch of the W. B. M. P. will be 
held in the parlors of the First Congre- 
gational church, Saturday afternoon, Au- 
gust 21st, at 2:30 o'clock. 

H. W. Mooar, Sec. 

Oakland, August 12th. 


Rev. T. K. Noble presented the sub- 
ject “Impressions and Lessons from the 
Gr, A. KR. Eucampment” at the meeting 
of the Congregational Club, in Parlor A, 
Palace Hotel, on Monday last. It gave 
rise to an interesting conversation. There 
were many visitors present. Among 
them were Rev. A. J. Wellsof Los An- 
zeles, Rev. C. L. Corwin of Auburn, 
Rev. G. B. Allen of Petaluma, N. A. 
Calkins of the American Congregational 
Union, New York, and Rev. Mr. Cole 
of Tucson. At the meeting of the Club, 
next Monday, A. Lines Van Blarcom, 
K-q., will present the topic, ‘‘The Law- 
‘ess and Arbitrary Acts of Labor Organi- 
zations, and the Duty of the Palpit in 
Denouncivg them. 

Plymouth pulpit in this city was sup- 
plied, last Sabbath morning, by Rev. 
Mr. Cole of Tucson, who preached a 
good gospel sermon on the words, ‘‘God 
30 loved the world.” Pastor Noble 
tilled the pulpit at night, and deliv- 
ered the third of his popular Sunday 
evening lectures on ‘‘The Home.” 


At the First church in this city, last 
sabbath morning, Rev. Dr. Barrows 
preached from the text in Luke xiii: 18, 
19, At. the close of the morning 
service, in Mra. Cooper’s Bible class, Col- 
onel Francis KE. Parker of Chicago de- 
civered a very interesting address on 
‘The Little Child in the Midst.’’ 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached at Green- 
atreet church on ‘‘Setting the affection on 
things above, not on things of earth.”’ 


‘‘The Spiritual Magnetism of Jesus 
Cbrist’’ was the theme on which Rev.S. 
Witter discoursed at Olivet church in 
this city. Rev. C. A. Bateman, former 
Lecturer of the Good Templars and Sons 
of Temperance, officiated at night. 


Good congregations and interesting 
services at the Mariners’ church. Chap- 
iain Rowell preached in the morning on 
the words, ‘‘Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest,’ and at night on the pas- 
gage, ‘‘Are not the watera of Abana and 
Pharpar better than all the waters of 
Israel?’ 


Rev. W. S. Hamlin has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of the Second church, 
Oakland. 


A pleasant day and good congrega- 
tions were reported at Golden Gate 
church, Oakland. Pastor Cooke preach- 
ed to the young folks on ‘‘Good Soldiers 
of Jesus Christ,” and to the adults on 
‘‘Walking Worthily.” At night his 
theme was on ‘‘Enduriog Hardness as 
Good Soldiers.” 


‘‘What is Your Life?” was the subject 
on which Rev. A. L. Rankin preached 
at South Vallejo. His evening theme 
was the ‘*Three Hebrew Youths, or 
Christian Heroism.” The evening con- 
gregation was the largest for some time 
past, 


Rev. C. S. Vaile of Martinez preached 
at Crockett last Sunday morning. Rev. 
George Morris was at Martinez. 


Rev. Isaac Goodell from the Hawaiian 
[slands was in our office last week, look- 
‘og well. He has gone for a short trip 
to San Diego, but expects to return in 
a to sail for his island home on the 

Rev. Dr. E. B. Walsworth, formerly 
of this State, is called to the Presbyteri- 
au church in Lavonia, N. Y. 


_ Rev. Dr. Holbrook preacbed at Berke- 
ey from I Cor. vii: 22: ‘‘The Christian 
the servant of Jesus Christ.” 


_ Rev. C. L. Corwin of Auburn preached 
in the First church, Oakland, in the 
morning, and in the evening Miss Clara 
Barton, President of the American Red 
Cross, spoke to a crowded house in the 
same place on the origin of that organiza- 
tion, and gave some very interesting 
notes of her observations and experiences 
in the Franco-German war. 


The Rev. Dr. N. J. T. Wills, who was 
ordained io the First Congregational 
church in this city, and, after serving sev- 
eral of our churches, entered the Presby- 
terian body—is to become pastor at Au- 
rora, N. Y., the seat of two educational 
institutions of a high order, and over a 
church which is among the more promi- 
nent in the Presbyterian communion. 
As one reads over the language of high 
eulogism with which this brother is char- 
acterized, we are led to think that Cali- 
fornia must be relatively unappreciative 
of the Christian ministry. Is that so? 


Byron.—The entertainment and ice- 
cream social given on the 13th by the 
ladies of Byron, for the benefit of the 
Byron Church Building Fund, was a 
eomplete success. The members and 
friends of the Bethany church were out 
in force, Miss Sadie Russell and her 
talented scholars aiding materially in 
making the entertainment a success. 
The ladies deserve great praise. We 
have cleared about one hundred dollars. 
To-day we commence the finishing of the 
Byron church, and shall continue (D. V.) 
until the church and grounds are com- 
pleted and ready for dedication. 

Byroa, August 16, 1886. W.N. T. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. Hiram Hill has 
resigned the pastorate of the San Ber- 
nardino church. 


Meruopist.—Professor Blackmar of 
San Jose will take a post-graduate course 
at Johns Hopkins University, and, sub- 
sequently, resume his professorship in 
the University of the Pacific. The 
Sixth-street church, Sacramento, has 
been beautifully repaired at a cost of 
two thousand foar hundred dollars. 
Bishop Fowler has arrived in this city. 


Merxopist Sovuru.—Bishop A. W. 
Wilson has been in this city en route for 
China. The ladies of the Centenary 
church held an informal reception in hon- 
or of him and his traveling companion, 
Rev. Collins Denny. 


EriscopaL —The Bishop of California 
has been visiting Southern California. 
—Chburch edifices have been erected at 
San Pedro and Wilmington. Rev. J. 
Portmess has removed from Watsonville 
to Napa. Rev. W. L. Githens has re- 
turned to his parish in Albuquerque. 
Rev. A. G. L. Treu goes East for a 
two-months’ vacation. 


Letter from Grass Valley. 


Epirors Pacrric: Having a pleasant 
incident to relate, I once more ask for a 
small space in your valuable paper. Last 
Friday evening, the 13th of August, 
being the tenth anniversary of our 
pastors marriage, about fifty of our 
church people (many more were invited, 
but could not attend) surprised our good 
pastor and wife. They returned from 
the prayer-meeting to find their front 
door completely barricaded with tinware 
of evely deecription—from the largest 
tin pans down to the smallest articles of 
use in housekeeping—and, strange to 
say, only two articles were duplicated, 
flour-sifters and some cake tins. Of 
course, the donors, many of them, were 
hiding; but, as Rev. Mr. Sivk and wife 
came to their door, all ushered forth, and, 
for a wonder, it was @ complete surprise. 
But, with his ueual hearty welcome, he 
greeted all, as well as circumstances 
would permit, as the surprisers had come 
prepared with ice-cream, and all good 
things, and invited the pastor and wife 
to be their guests for the time being. 
Music, speaking, and a general good time 
followed; and all were really sorry 
when the time came for them to leave. 
Our pastor has two anniversaries occur- 
ring in this month—his marriage and his 
comiog to our church as its pastor; and 
many were the heartfelt expressions of 
love and interest that evening, and a 
hope that they would be spared to see 
many happy returns of their wedding- 
day, and, also, that the strong bond that 
pow unites pastor and people may grow 
stronger and stronger as time rollson. Ag 


he and his wife will leave, for a short vaca- | Y 


tion, to visit the old home where father and 
mother are anxiously waiting to welcume 
them, we, one and all, wish them a safe 
journey, and that, before our wiater hol- 
idays come round, we shall again have 
them with us as of old. Oar church is 
still prospering finely. Every commun- 
ion we have more or less additions. And 
our Sabbath-school still increases, both 
in interest and members; and, if it were 
not 80, we surely could not thiuk for one 
moment that it was our pastor's not do- 
ing his duty; for he does labor fervently, 
at all times and seasons, in his Master's 
cause, and we hope and pray he will see 
abundant fruit from his earnest ser- 
mons and pleadings. While he is ab- 
sent (he expects to leave the latter part 
of August), he has invited the Rev. Mr. 
Madge, lately from Montreal, Canada, 
to supply his pulpit. We hope he, too, 
will be pleased with our wmouatain 
scenery and people. Pardon me for 
writing so much; but I really get so in- 
terested in my subject Ido not know 
just where or when to stop. Com.. 
August 16, 1886. 


Buddhism in Japan has been virtually 
disestablished since 1874. While there 
were 393,087 Buddhist temples in 1714, 
there are now but 57,824. Few new 
temples are built, and many are going to 
ruin. One of the most distinguished 
temples in the country is now in suéb 
need of repairs that a call has been made 
to raise a fund of $17,000 in shares of 
300 yen each for this purpose. 


The census of 1881 gave the following 
as the distribution of the popaiation of 
India according to religion; Hindus, 187,- 
937,450; Mohammedans, 80,120,585; 
Aborigivals, 6,426.511; Buddhists, 4,- 
418 884, Sikhs, 1,853.426; Jains, 1,- 
221,896; Parsees, 85,397; Jews, 12,- 
009; Christians, 1.862.634; others, 952,- 


| 029; a total of 253,891,821. 


The Congregational Churches of San 
Mateo County. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


The first Congregational church in 
America was organized in Scrooby, Eng- 
land, and was transported in the May- 
Slower. A, D. 1620, to Plymouth, Mass. 

On the first of January, 1886, there 
were 4,170 of these churches in the 
United States, baving a membership of 
over 400,000; 106 of these churches, 
with a membership of 6,600, are in the 
State of California. 1n all lands there 
are about 11,800 Congregational church- 
es, with a membership of 1,205,000. 
Congregationalism is the democratic form 
of church order and government. It de- 
rives its name from the prominence 
which it gives to the congregation of 
Christian believers. It vests all ecclesi- 
astical power (under Christ) in the asso- 
ciated brotherhood of each local church, 
as an independent body; at the same 
time it recognizes a fraternal and equal 
fellowship between these independent 
churches, which invests each with the 
right and duty of advice and reproof, 
and even the public withdrawal of that 
fellowship. (Dexter.) In matters of doc- 
trine the Congregational churches are 
evangelical. 

There are four of these churches in San 
Mateo county, as follows: In Redwood 
City, organized 1862; in San Mateo, or- 
ganized 1864; in Pescadero, organized 
1866; Fairview church, near La Honda, 
organized, 1878. 

REDWOOD CITY. 


In May, 1861, Rev. J. S. Zelie, who 
had just closed a successful pastorate in 
Santa Cruz, came to Redwood, and be- 
gan holding services in the court-house. 
November 2, 1862, the First Congrega- 
tional church of Redwood City was or- 
ganized and recognized by Council. 
Twelve persons united in the organiza- 
tion, of whom Mrs. A. A. Thurber alone 
remains a member at the present time. 
Rev. J.S. Zelie remained pastor of the 
church till 1864. During his pastorate 
a cliyrch building was erected. He was 
followed by Rev. George W. Finney, uo- 
til the fall of 1865, when Rev. W. O. 
Bartlett, now of San Francisco, took 
pastoral charge for a year and a half. 
From July, 1867, until July, 1869, Rev. 
R. B. Snowden, now of Brooklyn, New 
York, was pastor. For the ten years 
ending July, 1879, Rev. Henry E. 
Jewett, now principal of Hopkins Aca- 
demy, Oakland, was pastor. During 
this pastorate, in 1872, the church build- 
ing edifice was enlarged and remodeled. 
Iu 1876 the General Association of the 
Congregational Churches of the State 
met with this church. 


Subsequent pastors of this church have 
been Rev. George S. Smith, now of Cin- 
cinnati; Rev. Reuben H. Sink, now of 
Grass Valley; and Rev. Wm. H. Pascoe, 
who is the present pastor. The present 
membership is about fifty. No sketch of 
this church would be complete that omit- 
ted mention of Mr. Geo. H. Kellogg, 
for many years a deacon and trustee of 
the church, and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. He and his noble wife, 
now deceased, were for many years de- 
voted members, whose names and deeds 
will ever be most gratefully associated 
with the life of the Congregational 
church of Red wood. 


SAN MATEO. 


In 1862, Rev. James H. Warren, 
D.D., Superintendent of Home Missions 
for California, began holdivg religious 
services in the schoolhouse at San Mateo, 
and, in 1864, out of this congregation 
thus gathered, was organized the Con- 


gregational church of San Mateo. Rev. 


Minot 8. Savage, now of Boston, took 
pastoral charge in 1864, remaining two 
years. Rev. C. H. Pope,now of Maine, was 
pastor from 1866 till 1867, when he was 
succeeded by Rev. A. M. Goodnough. 
Rev. T. H. Rouse, now of Florida, was 
pastor from April, 1870, until 1878 
Following him have been Rev. D. F. 
Watkins, now of Mexico, one year; Rev. 
Geo. de F. Folsom, May, 1879, four 
ears; Rev. Isaac Goodell and Kev. E. 
B. Tuthill, a year and a half each; Rev. 
E. Q. Tade, 1886, present pastor. In 
1865 a commodious parsonage was erect- 
ed, and early in January, 1869, a house 
of worship was finished and dedicated 
Mrs. Julia Tilton, who died a few years 
since, at an advanced age and greatly 
honored, was a devoted and helpful 
member of this church. 


PE ;CADERO. 
In 1865, Rev. Hiram Cummings be- 


gan preaching services in Pescadero. In 
1866 a house of worship was erected, and 
a church organized. In May, 1868, 
Rev. M. Harker, now deceased, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cummings. In July, 1869, 
Rev. G. R. Ellis, now deceased, became 
pastor. He remained until April, 1872, 
when Rev. J. A. Chittenden took his 
place. In January, 1874, Rev. M. A. 
Starr, now of Haywards, succeeded him. 
His pastorate of nearly two years was 
followed by a short one by a person 
whose standing as a Christian minister 
was based upon false representations, 
and who “‘stole tae livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in.’’ His name was 
Walshe. Succeeding him was a true 
and faithful Christian man, now deceased, 
Rev. William C. Merritt, pastor from 
October, 1877, until ill-health compell-d 
his resignation, when, in July, 1879, 
Rev. J. H. Strong became pastor for one 
year, followed by Rev. P. Coombe, one 
year; Rev. U. C. Bosworth, one year; 
and, after a vacancy of a few months, 
Rev. J. B. Clark, the present pastor. 


FAIRVIEW. 


In 1877 a plain, substantial house of 
worship was built at Fairv.ew, a few 
miles above San Gregorio, and in 1878 a 
Congregational church was orgaviz-d. 
The pastors of the church in Pescadero 
have had charge of this work also. 

These five churches are active in Sun- 
day-school and temperance work, aud, 
with other churches of the country, are 
laboring for the spiritual and moral wel- 


fare of men. They labor under many 
disadvantages, have shown courage and 
faith, and are entitled to receive, as they 
have received in the past, the confidence 
and co-operation of many who are not 
connected with their congregations.— 
Times and Gazette. 


A Silver ‘Wedding. 


Henry M. Hale, now cashier of the 
Bank of Martinez, and Frances E. Lyon 
were married at the Congregational 
church (by its pastor) in Sacramento, 
August 15, 1861. Their married life bas 
been lived one-half at Pacheco, and the 
other at Martinez, the present place of 
abode. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding-day has just passed. In the 
humility of their hearts it had not seemed 
to the worthy couple an occasion for any 
special observance or form of demonstra- 
tion. Not so thought the household at the 
other Hale manison in Martinez—a house- 
hold consisting just now of the two sisters 
of the bride of twenty-five years ago, 
her nephew and niece, and Pastor Vaile 
and his wife. These decided, some days 
previously, to give the silver-yeared 
couple a lawn party, by surprise, at their 
own beautiful residence, in the afternoon 
of Saturday, the 14th of the month. 
The secret was well kept, the prepara- 
tions made, the invitations given out, 
and a special request sent to the officiat- 
ing minister (Professor J. A. Benton), to 
be present. When the appointed hour 
of 3 o’clock arrived, many of the party of 
fifty (about one-third of them men) were 
on the grounds; the groom was still busy 
at the bank, and the bride was just 
alighting from a carriage on her return 
from a ride of several miles, which she 
had taken by request of one who knew 
why she was not wanted at her home, 
for the time being. At the gate she was 
met by the minister who had joined 
her in wedlock in 1861, and congratulat- 
ed upon the event, when the mean- 
ing of the whole affair was suddenly ap- 
parent. A special delegation of ladies 
persuaded the ‘‘Cashier” to come up to 
his house to see an old friend, where a 
vision met him of which he had not 
dreamed, and salutations were showered 
upon him. Thus the circle was complet- 
z and all took their seats on the shaven 
lawn, in the dense shade of a noble pine 
and of lesser cedars. The tables were 
loaded with sandwiches, biscuits, cakes 
in great variety, and luscious fraits of 
large sizes and high colors, such as the 
region is noted for. To all these ample 
justice was done for an hour and more, 
in a glad and festive way. 


The scene was charming; the day was 
auspicious; the temperature was per- 
fect; the sun-rays were fervid, but the 
umbrageous pine, through whose top- 
most needles a breeze whispered and 
sang, tempered the air; and the company 
sat in the midst of delights, needing neith- 
er fans nor head coverings. The valley 
in which the village nestles, and up 
whose sides it is climbing, has rarely, if 
ever, witnessed such a scene, and will 
certainly welcome any other such memo- 
rial occasion as shall occur. 


Time has touched rather gently Mr. 
and Mrs Hale, whose hair carries just 
silver threads enough to show that they 
will join the ranks of the ‘‘silver-grays” 
if they live to celebrate their golden wed- 
ding, as all most heartily pray. We 
long bave known in what precious regard 
the Congregational church at Martinez 
holds this excellent pair; and now the 
entire community and the country around 
bas paid a beautiful tribute to their many 
virtues, and testified to the esteem and 
love in which they are strongly held. 


Hawaiian News. 


[We take the following from The Friend for 
August]: 

Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Besrell reached 
Honolulu July 23d. He preached in the 
Bethel church on Sunday morning, July 
25th, and lectured on ‘‘India,”’ bis na- 
tive land, in Fort-street church in the 
the evening. Ono Monday they left for 
their field of labor in Wailuku. 


Rev. E. ©. Oggel, pastor of the Beth- 
el-Union church, and one of the editors 
ot The Friend, hae been vacating during 
July on Maui, with head-quarters at 
Waikapu. While there he has supplied 
the foreign church at Wailuku. 


Rev. I. Goodell, principal of the Gov- 
eroment-school at Kukuilbaele, spent last 
week in Honolula, en roule to the 
coast for a brief vacation. Mr, Goodell 
reports himself in labors abundant at Ku- 
kuihaele, he in addition to his day- 
echool having a night-school of eighteen 
Japanese and Chineee, a class of Japanese 
in the Sunday-school, and the leadership 
of the music in the Sunday-school and 
native charch. 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan delivered the ad- 
dress at the forty fifth anniversary of 
the Oabu College, July 25th; subject, 
‘ Religion in Educ:tion.” It is published 
in full in The Friend; we wish we could 
re-publish it. | 

Fort Cxuurca.—The pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan, being called upon, 
on very short notice, for an oration for 
the Foarth of Jaly celebration, Rev. Dr. 
Hyde kindly lifted part of the burden 
from hia shoulders by preaching Sunday 
morning, July 4tb, a very thoughtful 
and interesting sermon, especially appro- 
priate to the day. Suoday evening, 
July 1lih, Rev. Dr. Lechler, from the 
Basel Mission, Hongkong, gave a very 
interesting account of the mission work 
connected with that mission to a union 
audience. When the large number of 
our people absent from the city is taken 
into account, the attendance on the ser- 
vices during the month of July has been 
very good. The attendance at the pray- 
er-meetiogs July 7th, 79; Jaly 14th, 62; 
July 114; July 28:h, 83. Secre- 
tary Fuller of the Y. M C. A. led the 
meeting very acceptably July 14th. The 
pastor and his family will epend their va- 
cation this year again at Olinda, Maui, 
through the kindness of Mr. H. P. Bald- 
win, Exq., the generous owner of that 


| charming retreat. They expect to turn 
their faces towards that zone of low tem- 
perature, cool breezes, magnificent views, 
ozone and blackberries August 10th, to 
be absent six weeks. Meantime Fort- 
street church will be open for services, 
and the pulpit ably supplied. 


Gorne to Curist.—The saintly Me- 
Cheyne wrote the following which we 
need to continually remember and obey: 
“T feel when [have sinned an immediate 
reluctance to go to Christ. I am asham- 
ed to go. I feel as if it would do no 
good, as if it were making Christ a min- 
ister of sin to go straight from the wine 
trough to the best robe, and a thousand 
other excuses; but Iam persuaded they 
are all lies direct from hell. I am sure 
there ie neither peace nor safety ‘from 
deeper sin but in going directly to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is God’s way 
of peace and holiness. It is folly to the 
world and the beclouded heart, but it is 
the way. | must never think a sin too 
small to need immediate application to 
the blood of Christ. If 1 put away a 
good conscience concerning faith I am 
a shipwreck. I must never think my 
sins too great, too aggravated, too pre- 
sumptuous, to hinder me from fleeing to 
Christ. The weight of my sins should 
act like the weight of a clock—the heav- 
ier it is, it makes it go the faster.—Se- 
lected. 


Field-Marshal Lord Napier of India 
speaking in London lately, says: ‘Dar- 
ing my command of the armies of India, 
in a record of the offenses of 18,000 men, 
which I had specially prepared, I found 
that the total abstainers were wholly 
guiltless of crime, that partial abstainers 
were practically so, and that the whole 
body of crime were among the non-ab- 
stainers.’’ The friends of temperance 
may rely on the truth of this extraordi- 
nary statement. We have taken it direct- 
ly from the report in the London Zimes. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
In cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE FAIR 


Twenty-First Exposition. 
SAN FRANCISOO, 1886. 
Opens Aug. 24th—Closes Sept. 25th. 


N THEIR IMMENSE PAVILION ON 
Larkin street, with a grand display of NAT- 
URAL AND MANUFACTURED PRODUOTS 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST, including a mag- 
nificent collection of oil and water-color paint- 
\ ings, art work and photography, machinery in 
operation, a special floral exhibit each week, 
é finest display of fruits, grains and vegeta- 
bles ever before presented to the people, and a 
d instrumental concert day and evening. 


ticket, $5; single season ticket, $3; adult’s sin- 
gle admission, 50 cents; children’s single ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 
Members of the Institute entitled to season 
ticket at half rates. 
Full particulars given or sent on application 
to the Assistant Secretary, No. 31 Post street. 
P. CORNWALL, Pres. 
J. H. GILMORE, Supt. 
W. P. STOUT, Sec’y. 
J. H. CULVER, Ass’t Sec’y. — 


MEYERS @& CO. 
STOVES} varon. 

RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN.| 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumbe" 
stron & by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,00 Organs, 
Before buying se or papers, 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
tiseil Piano 


cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. 
Ce., 24 and 26 Fillis Street, San 


With Diamond for never 
fail. fast colors. 80 inks, color photo's, 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Go 
Silver, Copnerand Bronze Paints for any use—only 


PRICES OF ADMISSION: Double season Lis 


WELLS, pk’ ze. ROSON 60., "Burlington, 


THE BEST-FITTING 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


li Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


— = 


Gents Furnishing Goods. 


W. H. Tiron. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Jas. CARROLL 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS8, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 
G. L. BRANDER......... 


Opposite Powell, 


J. L. FLOOD............ Vice-President 
O. P. FARNFIELD. 
J. 8. ANGUS..................Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


Machinery and Supplies 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS Extract 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, with 
Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter Workers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 


SINGLETREES, Proof against barking trees 
or vines. 


—s EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
t. 


04"’Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
t. 


Cc. G. Wickson & Co. 


Removed to - 88 California 8t., 8. F. 


GRAND HARMONIES 


And rick modulations find the best expression 
through the medium of the organ. 6 in- 
crease of the number of organ students in this 
country shows that the noble instrument is re- 
ceiving due attention from us, and we take 
pleasure in offering to the many young learners 
who are preparing to become church organists 
our 


NEW BOOK, 
Selected Gems & 
Modern Themes, 


FOR EITHER PIPE OR REED ORGAN, 


A book which every young or t should 
have. The selections are made from the very 
best sources, mainly modern, and are of a 
character that will tend to elevate musical 
taste. 

Price of this New Book, $1.50, 
For which price it will be mailed to any address. 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY ORGAN RACE, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


...-FOR.... 
CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 


WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 
Illustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


Address orders to 


W. BRIER & SON, 
13 Sansome Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO = CAL. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Avausr 18, 1886. 


‘Children’s Department. 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN: 


Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
. Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink. spank, spink; 
Snug and warm is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers; 
Chee, chee, chee!” 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest; 
Hear him call in his merry note—- 
Bob-o’-link, bobolink, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look what a nice new coat is mine; 
Sure there was never bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee!” 


Robert of Lincoln’s quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband 
sings-—— 
‘* Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee!” 


* 


Summer wanes, the children are grown; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows; 

Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone. 

Off he flies, and we sing as he goes, 
‘‘When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
_ Robert of Lincoln, come back again.” 

-~ Bryant. 


bad 


“Tending Baby-”’ 


BY L MERRI LL 


‘The fact is,” said Teddy Nichols, 
‘‘we haven't got near enough money,” 

‘‘How much have you got?’ asked 
Iucilla, as she pinned her work down to 
her knee. 

‘‘The two little Nicholses,’’ as the 
neighbors called them, opened, each, a 
grimy little paw, and disclosed a few 
coppers, hot and moist from their warm 
hands. Lucilla turned them over and 
counted them. 

“Teddy has ten aud Lyddy eight— 
eighteen ceats in all. And bow much 
have you got to have?’ 

Lyddy looked sorrowfully at the little 
pile of penvies in Lucilla’s hand, and an- 
swered: 

‘The tickets to the ’scursion’s twenty- 
five cents apiece, unless you go to Flora 
Wright’s Sabbath-schoo). Then they 
are only ten.’’ 

‘And the dinner and the merjishun’s 
twenty-five cents for two,’’ putin Teddy. 

‘‘Then you want seventy-five cente?”’ 

Teddy nodded; but Lyddy, swioging 
her blue check sunbonnet, and looking 
anxiously at Teddy, said: ‘‘We could 
take our dinner.” 

Ve-es.” And Teddy bit off the 
white end of a piece of grass. ‘‘But 
then, Lyddy, there’s the merjishun; and 
he swallows fire, Lucilla. He really, 
truly does!” 

Lucilla smiled at the boy’s eager face, 
and said slowly: ‘‘You’ve got eighteen 
and you want seventy-five. Then you 
must earn fifty-seven in these next two 
weeks.’ 

‘*The two little Nicholses’’ looked at 
each other in some dismay; for it sound- 
ed like a very large sum, and Teddy 
said, a ltttle crossly: 

‘‘Then we can’t just go; that’s all!’’ 

Lyddy’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
looked anxiously into ‘‘Lucilly’s’’ face. 
The latter leaned over and kissed her. 

‘We'll try, Lyddy, and we may think 
of something yet.’’ But Teddy scowled 
and tried to uproot an unoffending dande- 
lion with his bare foot, saying: 

‘*Fruit ain’t in, an’ cress is out. There 
ain’t nothin’ to peddle, anyway.” 

Just at that moment a voice from the 
house called: ‘Teddy, Lyddy! baby’s 
awake.”’ The boy shook himeelf angri- 
ly 


‘©We could not get anything, anyway, 
for tendin’ baby takes most o’ the time. I 
only wish we got paid for that.” But 
he followed Lyddy into the house and 
helped her bring the baby out. 


Lucilla sat still in her seat under the 
tree and made her thin fingers fly fast as 
she worked at the long eeam, while 
she thought over Teddy’s puzzle. 

It was the first time the children had 
ever heard of a Sunday-school excursion,- 
and they were very anxious to go. If 
she could arrange it for them, she meant 
that they should; and she watched them 
rolling on the grass, with the sturdy 
chubby bavy between them. ° 

When the long seam was done, she 
folded her work, and, reaching around 
the end of the eeat, took up a crutch 
which leaned againet the tree, and limp- 
ed slowly into the house. In the kit- 
chen she found her mother working at 
the week’s washing. 

‘*Mother, the children want togo to 
the Baptiet Sunday-school excursion.” 

‘‘T know they do, Lucilly; but I can- 
not afford to send ’em. The interest on 
the mortgage is due the first of next 
month, and your father is rakin’ and 
scrapin’ every cent he can get. They're 
the best children in the world,” and the 
tired mother wiped her heated face, ‘‘and 
I’d be glad enough to give them a little 
treat if l could, I’m sure.” 

‘“‘Then, mother, you won't mind if 
have a plan to have them earn money?” 

“Why no, Lucilly, of course not; bat 

I must have baby tended.’’ 

‘*Yes, of course.” And Lucilla went 
to her own room, put away ber work, 
got her hat and started slowly down the 
road. Seven or eight farmers’ houses 
were clustered here together; and Lucil- 
la went in at the gate of the nearest, and 
knocked at the side door. It was open- 
ed by a tall, bony woman, with a little 
girl in ber arms. When she saw the lit- 
tle lame girl, she smiled. pleasantly, say- 
ing in a harsh, but_not unkind voice: 
‘Why, if ‘taint Lucilly Nichols! Come 
in and set down. Here, Willy, push 
that soft chair this way. Set down, Lu- | 
cilly; it’s a long time sence you've been 
here.”’ 

Lucilla dropped into the chair, and the | 


| band. 


children all ran to her side. ‘‘Mrs. 
Byres,” she began, in a great fear lest 
her courage should desert her before she 
got her errand out, ‘‘{ came on an er- 
rand; at least, it is a kind of errand, and 
I don’t know what you'll think of me, 
either, for it is a queer enrand. I heard 
you and Mrs. Dakin, the other day at 
churcb, saying it took so much of your 
time to keep your eyes on the children. 
Now, wy little brother and sister want to 


|-earn money enongh to go to the Sunday- 
| school excursion; but they have to tend 
| baby, and so have to be at bome. 


I did 
not know but you would be willing to let 
us take the children in the morning, and 
give us a cent a day apiece. Teddy and 
Lyddy would play with and amuse them, 
and they could be out in our yard in the 
warm times and come into the oxtroom 
when it rains; and I would be there with 
them, and we could ask mother anything 
we needed to.”’ Lucilla had hurried it 
all through in one breath, and now was 
almost alarmed at her own temetity. 


Mre. Byres laughed. ‘‘I declare for’t, 


Lucilly, you are the beatinest child I 
know. I don’t believe any one but you 
would have thought of that. ’*Twould 
be a comfort to have them taken out of 
the house, and I don’t mind if I do try 
it. I want to make soap, anyway, next 
week; and if Tilly and Willy and the 
baby are out of the way, Maria and Ellen 
ean help me, and we won’t be always 
bothered for fear some of the young ones 
are gettin’ into the fireor the lye. And 
you're about as trusty a child as ever | 
saw. There's Mis’ Dakin and Mis’ 
Morley now. I'll call ’em. And the 
kind-hearted woman rushed to the door, 
and hailed the passing wagon in a voice 
that a town crier might have envied. Al- 
most before Lucilla could limp to the 
roadside, Mrs. Byres had told the whole 
plan, and had induced Mrs, Dakin to 
send Rosy and Flora, and Mrs. Morley 
had promised ber Marty. 

When they had driven on, Lucilla 
turned to Mrs. Byres and held out her 
*‘Good-bye, Mrs. Byres; you 
are very kind.” 

‘*Nonsense, child!’ and she leaned 
over and kissed the little girl on the fore- 
head, rather shyly. ‘‘Good-bye, if you 
must be goin’.” 

She leaned over the gate a minute and 
watched her, saying to herself: ‘‘To 
think my Mary would have been as old 
as she! They war born the same day.” 
Ani she went back to her work, think- 
ing of the little baby that died thirteen 
years ago. 

Meanwhile, Lucilla went home, and, 
calling the children to her, unfolded her 
plan to them. lLyddy was delighted; 
but Teddy looked doubtful, then, langh- 
ing, said: “I know Willy and Tilly 
Byres will fight; they are always mak- 
ing faces at each other,” and off he ran 
to the house, calling to Lyddy to follow 
him. 

In afew minutes he returned, sucking 
a stump of lead-pencil, and called out: 
got ’em all down.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Lu- 
eilla. 

‘Got all their names down like the 
school-teacher’s book. See! And he 
laid a balf page of paper on Lucilla’s knee 
on which he had made a full I'st of their 
prospective charges, as follows: 

ROSA DAYKIN. 

WILSUN BYURS. 

TILINGAS BYURS. | | 

MARTIN LUFER MAWLEY. 

FLORA DAYKINS. 

BABY BYURS. 

JAMES ANDRU NICHOLS. 

‘‘There, now. Wecan just make a 
mark for ‘em every day; then we'll 
know how much they owe us; and if any 
of them are gone, we can look on the 
list and find out which one,” and Teddy 
regarded his work with great pride. 

When the morning came, and break- 
fast was cleared away, Teddy took his 
little express wagon to bring the Byres 
and Morley babies home; and he and 
Lyddy started out to collect their ‘‘chil- 
dren,” while Lucilly sat in her seat un- 
der the big apple tree with her eewing. 
When she saw the crowd come in at the 
gate, she was a little nervous; there 
seemed to be so many of them; but, after 
they had really got to playing and rolling 
on the grass, she became less nervous. 
Ono the whole, the children were very 
good, though Willy and Tilly from mak- 
ing faces came to blows and had to be 
separated by Teddy, who was very calm 
and judicial withthem. How they roll- 
ed in the grass, how they pelted each 
other with dandelions, how they played 
stillpond, hide-and-eeek, hen and chick- 
ens, and how Lyddy instructed the old- 
er children in the mysteries of jackstones, 
would take too long to tell; but the two 
weeks passed almost before the ‘‘two lit- 
tle Nicholses’’ knew it, and their treas- 
ury was enriched by the sum of seventy- 
two cents. They brought it all to Lucil- 
la, who counted it, and, adding what 
they had before, said to the breathless 
childien: ‘‘*Ninety cents.’’ 

“Hooray!’’ and Teddy’s cap hit the 
ceiling, and the two children pranced 
around the kitchen until their mother 
drove them out. Just outside the door 
they paused long enough to hear their 
mother say: ‘‘l am glad tbe children 
are so happy; but [| wish you were go- 
ing, too, Lucilly. [I don’t like to see 
you look go pale.” 

Lyddy looked quickly at Teddy, who 
hastened to speak: ‘‘Come on; let’s go 
see the chickens.’”’ 

She followed him to the coop, and he 
talked rapidly about the beauty of this 
one and that; but he soon found she was 
not listening. At length she put her 
hand on hisarm. ‘‘Let’s, Teddy!” 

‘*Let’s what?” 

‘*Let’s carry our dinners and take 
Lucilly.”’ 

“Oh, bother! Now, see here, Lyddy. 
That merjishun, he swallows fire! I 
want to see him.” 

“So do I,” Liyddy admitted. ‘But 
if Lucilly had not helped us we would 
not have had the morey; and she does 


look awfully pale.’’ 


Teddy interrupted: “‘But she caunot 
walk two miles into town.” 

Lyddy nodded. ‘I know it; but I 
am sure father would take us in if she 
were going.” 

Teddy tried to whistle, but it was not 
a success. 

‘‘And you know it was only twenty- 
five cents for two, a shilling apiece; so 
you could see the merjishun, anyway.” 

‘*But you want to just as much as | 
do.’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t. I don’t think I do; 
and Lucilla is so good.” 

Teddy gulped a little. ‘All right, 
you tell mother now, so’s she can get 
her ready.” 

‘*Yes,’’ and Lyddy stole in and told 
her mother. 

W bo can picture Lucilla’s delight when 
she found that ehe, too, was to go? 
When her father lifted her into the wag- 
op, and tumbled the children in after her, 
her eyes filled with happy tears, and she 
equeezed Teddy’s hand. ‘Oh, Teddy, 
you are so good!” 

**Pooh! Much you 
Let me drive, father.” 

And the mother watched them drive 
away, waving their hands to her. When 
they came back at night, tired and hap- 
py, it seemed to her that Lucilla’s eyes 
were brighter and more happy than she 
bad ever seen them, and she told her she 
must have had a nice time. 

‘Oh, yes! Everybody was so nice, 
and they got me a seat under the awn- 
ing on the boat, and a real nice lady eat 
down and talked to me, and I told her 
how the children had earned the money, 
and how they had brought me instead of 
going in to see the magician, and she 
took us all in to see him; and the river 
is so lovely, mother; and the lady bad 
such a pretty baby, and she let me hold 
it a little while, and, if you'll believe me, 
Teddy would not even touch it!’’ 

Mr. Nichols laughed. Had enough 
of tending baby, Master Fred?” 

‘*Yes; tendin’ one baby’s too hard 
work; tendin’ six’s easy enough,” and 
he yawned frightfully; “anyway, it was 
worth the work tosee the man swallow 
fire and pick silver dollars out of the boy’s 
ears !'’— Independent. 


know about it. 


An Interesting Lion Story. 


The memory of the lion was preserved 
in its ancient haunts long after it had be- 
come extinct. 

Endemus tells the tale that in Pan- 
geenm in Thrace, a bear attacked the lair 
of a lion, while it was unguarded, and 
killed the cubs that were too small and 
too weak to defend themselves. And, 
when the father and mother came home 
from hunting somewhere, and saw their 
children lying dead, they . were very 
much aggrieved, and attacked the bear; 
buat she was afraid, and climbed up in 
a tree as fast as she could, and settled 
herself down, trying to avoid the attack. 
Now, when they saw they could not 
avenge themselves on her, the lioness 
did not cease to watch the tree, but sat 
down in ambush at the foot, eyeing 
the bear that was covered with blood. 
But the lion, as it were, without purpose 
and distraught with grief, after the man- 
ner of a man, rushed off to the mountains, 
and chanced to light upon a wood-cutter, 
who, in terror let fall his axe, but the 
lion fawned upon him, and, reaching up, 
saluted him as well as he could, and 
licked his face with his tongue. And 
the man took courage. Then, the lion 
encircled him with his tail, and led him, 
and did not suffer him to leave his axe 
behind, but pointed with his foot for it 
to be taken up. And, when the man 
did not understand, he took it up in his 
mouth and reached it to him. Then he 
followed while the lion led him to his den. 
And when the lioness saw him, she came 
and made signs, looking at the pitiable 
spectacle, and then up at the bear. Then 


the man perceived and understood that 
the lion had suffered cruel wrong from 
the bear, and cut down the tree with 
might and main. And the tree fell, and 
the lions tore the bear in pieces; but the 
man the lion led back again, safe and 
sound, to the place where he lighted on 
him, and returned him to the very tree 
he had been cutting.— Popular Science. 


— 


Too Practical. 


There is a touch of pathos in the fol- 
lowing amusing incident, taken from a 
Chicago paper. Jobn really ought to 
have ‘‘bellered’’ just a little. It would 
doubtless have been a great comfort to 
his foolish old wife, whose tender heart 
was hurt by what seemed like lack of 
feeling on Jobn’s part. 

They were traveling on a railroad train 
when a collision occurred. The old lady 
was hurt quite eeriously and could not 
speak for some time, although conscious 
of what was taking place around her. 
Some of the passengers thought she was 
dead. Joln feared so, too, but, instead 
of giving way to unavailiog grief, he flew 
around doing ail he could for his wife’s 
recovery. When she was pronounced 
out of danger, she said, reproachfully— 

John!” 

‘Well, Samanthy?”’ 

‘*You didn’t beller a bit there whea 
they all thought I was dead.’’ 

‘‘Well, Samanthy,” eaid John, in 
some confusion, ‘tye see I was flying 
around trying to bring ye to. I didn’t 
have no time to beller.’’ 

‘*Yes, Jobn,” said the old lady, feeb- 
ly, with a suggestion of tears in her voice, 
‘*but could’nt ye beller a little bit now, 
John, jist fer the looks of things?” 

‘‘Why, Samanthy! If I wae to beller 
now, folks would say I was doin’ it ‘cause 
you was goin’ to git well.” 

‘fT never thought o’ that,” said the 
old lady sadly,‘‘I wieh to goodness, 
Jobn, you’d have bellered some at the 
right time, then! ’Twould have been real 
comfortin’ to me.”— Youth’s Compan- 


ion, 


All political parties are made up of fox- 
es and geese—about five thousand geese 
to one fox. 


Paganini’s Last Smile. 


Paganini, after his eventful career, so 
full of triumphs and unparalled success- 
es in certain directions, was a sad victim 
to melancholy in his later years. This 
was induced by ill health, by his trouble 
in the law-courts, and was not the unex- 
pected result of such a life, fall of mys- 
teries, intrigues and diasipations. He 
had moved the world with his violin, had 
seen Rossini burst into tears on hearing 
him; courte had showered honors upon 
him; beautiful ladies of the highest rank 
had thrown themselves at bis feet. Yet 
in the last year of his life he is said to 
have smiled but once, and that at a mu- 
sical concert. This was on the’ occasion 
of a grand musicale given by Zimmer- 
man in Paris. There were present Hertz, 
Chopin, Thalberg, Frank Liszt and the 
Chevalier Antoine de Kontski. Each in 
turn played, and though Paganini was 
interested, hia face always wore the same 
melancholy, mournful look. Suddenly, 
he asked Konteki to play his ‘*Valse In- 
fernal,’’ of which he bad heard. This 
waltz is descriptive of the meeting of the 
devils in their great hall, illuminated. by 
fire, and opens with the blast of trumpets, 
always falee. During the council of the 
devils, illustrated by music truly infernal, 
suddenly there is beard the most angel c 
of strains, which come from the innocents, 
who, in some manner, have strayed into 
the halls. For a time the devils are 
mute and amazed, and listen to the heav- 
enly strains so in contrast with their own. 
At last it occurs to them that the inpocents 
will learn their secrets and must be driv- 
en out. In all rage and fary they do 
this, the music describing their action, 
the trumpets again calling false, when 
suddenly the portals are heard to close 
with a crash, and there is silence. So 
graphically does the musi¢ describe the 
terrible anger of the devils, and eo 
cleverly are the false trumpets introduc- 
ed, that, in the last frenetic storm of 
strange harmonies, Paganini forgot him- 
self and smiled. It was the last time, 
for he lived less than a year after, and 
his last smile, the last ray of sunshine 
which came from within and played over 
his face, was never forgotten by those 
present. 


Earliest Methods of Measuring Time. 


The story is that King Alfred had no 
better way to tell the time than by burn- 
ing twelve candles, each of which lasted 
two houre; and when all the twelve were 
gone another day had passed. Long 
before the time of Alfred, and long be- 
fore the time of Christ, the shadow of the 
sun told the hour of the day by means 
of a sun-dial. The old Chaldeans s0 
placed a hollow hemisphere, with a bead 
in the cenier, that the shadow of tbe 
bead on the inner surface told the hour of 
the day. Otber kinds of dials were 
afterward made with a tablet of wood or 
straight piece of metal. On the tablets 
were marked the different hours. When 
the shadows came to the mark IX, it 
was nine o'clock in the morning. But 
the dial could be used only im the day- 
time; and even then it was worthless 
when the sun was covered with clouds. 
In order to measure the hours of the 
night, as well as the hours of the day, 
the Greeks and Romans used the clep- 
sydra, which means ‘‘the water steals 
away. A large jar was filled with 
water, and a hole was made in the bot- 
t.»m through which the water could run. 
The glass in thoze days was not trans- 
parent. -No one could see from the out- 
side how much water had eseaped. So 
there were made, on the inside, certaiv 
marks that told the hours as the water 
ran out; or else astick, with notches in 
the edge, was dipped into the water, 
and the depthof what was left showed 
the hour. Sometimes the water dropped 
into another jar, in whicha block of 
wood was floating, the block rising as 
the hours went on. Once in awhile some 
very rich man had a clepsydra that 
sounded a musical note at every hour.— 


Popular Science Monthly for June. 


Great Tower for Paris. 


M. Eiffel, a civil engineer, has sub- 
mitted for approval to the French min- 
ister of commerce and industry, M. Lock- 
roy, the plans of a colossal tower which 
he proposes to erect within the precincts 
of the exhibition of 1889. This pro- 
posed monument consists of an iron frame- 
work or scaffolding nine hundred seventy- 
five feet high, through which the wind 
might circulate freely. In shape it re- 
sembles a light-house. In heavy weatb- 
erthe platform above would swing to 
and fro, like a masit-head, with oscilla- 
tions of nearly a yard. Visitors would 
be taken to the top in a lift. They could 
get out on a landing two hundred twen- 
ty-eight feet in altitude, and take a lunch 
there in a high-claes restaurant. M. 
Liffel does not think the undertaking 
would cost over £200,000 or £220,000. 
He is ready to guarantee £160,000, on 
condition that the state will make u 
whatever deficiency may be left and al- 
low him euch profits aud perquisites as 
the enterprise may afford. It isalso rep- 
resented that scientific experiments and 
astronomical investigations might be con- 
ducted on the top of the tower with 
novel and interesting results, It is high- 


_ly improbable that this scheme will find 


favor with the government, and in this 
case intending subscribers will withdraw 
their support. 


When a belated sectionalist in one 
part of our country utters a croak, Le 
starts the whole frog-pond, North and 
South; and this is bad. When a Ctris- 
tian patriot apeeke a brave, good word for 
truth and fraternity, the echoes make 
music from Maine to Texas: and that is 
good.— Nashville Christian Advocate. 


Worrying and self analytic Christians 
need to go to Christ and learn that his 
service is perfect freedom, and 
though there is never an instant in which 
we do not belong to God, and must live 
for God, we are always his children, no 


his slaves.—Sunday-School Times. 
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THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL{ SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. In bbls, 25c pr gal. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50|In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. cHoIcE NEW-CROP TEAS, 
Oatmeal, 3% to 4c 1D Good Japan, 25@50c pr 
Cornmeal, 2to2gc | Eng. B’kfast,25@50c 
Cr'd Wheat, 244 to3c ** | Rormosa Oolong 
Gr’m Flour, 244 to3e 30@50c 
Pearl Barley,4t#5c¢ | tUncolored Japan 
Savyo&Tapioca4@ic | 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 


Cube Sugar,bbis.6%4c box good Raisins, 


2-lb bar ox L*ndry Soap 
Extra C 33 35¢ 
Golden C “Blac Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, ete., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates, 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a billof goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGLOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOBH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


The most popuiar Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever puljished. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information waited no person should be without. 
The popularity of the ScIRNTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $33.%a 


year. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
AT TS also had Thirty- 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
mthe Patent Office and have prepared 
Simore than One Hundred Thou- 
m™ sand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Trade-Marks, 


Caveats, Copy-rights, 
> Assignments, and all other papers for 
msecuring to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
aa Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 3 
Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


Religious Songs 


— FOR TIHE— 


Sunoay ScRoof ajo the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 


Mre. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Lonisa M. Alcott, Hez- 
ckiah Butterworth, and many others. 
The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 


J. R. Murray. J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B. 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old aud new. 

This work, longin preparation by an experienced 


Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,togetbher with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
~ccasivus of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 
Price 85 centa each by mall, postpaid: 
$3.60 a dozen by expres. charqge not prepaid. 
Specimen Pages Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprieror. 

Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP Fares: 


Eastern and European cities via the Greg; 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains mak. 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 


connecting at 

NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANs 

The Several Lines of Steamers to 4)) 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARs 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are rup 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Thir.. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. : 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitts, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., MAppen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S" Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. ; 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., | 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ghurch.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopieEs 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


“Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Aru or Work 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest 


0S” The veryfbest ‘Cabinet Photographs, 
per dozen. 
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Miséellany: 


THE POET’S DEATH-SONG. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


rThe recent death of Paul Hamilton 
“layne, the noblest poet that the South has 
produced, lends peculiar interest to his lofty 
strain of final triumph, which appeared in 
‘he May number of Larper’s Magazine., Mr. 
Hayne early devoted himself to literature, 
and his name is associated with nearly all the 
best American magazines, especially the 
Southern ones, several of which, though 
-jort-lived, rose to eminence under his ed- 
itorship. When the war deprived him of his 
fortune, he stiJl continued true to his stand- 
vd. His picturesque little home, near Au- 
systa, furnished with what ancestral goods 
he managed to save in the destruction of 
Charleston, has been the scene of his labors 
foy twenty years. Having experienced all 
‘he phases of prosperity and adversity, his 
lingering decline with consemption made 
him a calm and fearless student of the com- 
ing change. ‘The result is beautifully shown 
in this poem, which, though written two 
years ago, by a strange coincidence was pub- 
lished just before the writer was permitted to 
verify its truth. We repeat it for those who 
may not have seen it in Harper's Magazine:] 


FACE TO FACE, 


Sad mortal! couldst thou but know 
What truly it means to die, 
The wings of thy soul would glow, 
And the hopes of thy heart beat high; 
Thou wouldst turn from the Pyrrhonist 
schools, 
And laugh their jargon to scorn, 
As the babble of midnight fools 
Ere the morning of Truth be born; 
But I, earth’s madness above, 
In a kingdom of stormless breath— 
I gaze on the glory of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 


I tell thee his face is fair 
As the moon-bow’s amber rings, 
And the gleam in his unbound hair . 
Like the flush of ‘a thousand springs; 
His smile is the fathomless beam 
Of the star-shine’s sacred light, © 
When the Summers of Southland dream 
In the lap of the holy Night; 
For I, earth’s blindness above, 
In a kingdom of halcyon breath— 
I gaze on the marvel of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 


In his eyes a heaven there dwells— 

But they hold few mysteries now— 
And his pity for earth’s farewells 

Half furrows that shining brow; 
Souls taken from Time’s cold tide 

He folds to his fostering breast, 
And the tears of thei: grief are dried 

Ere they enter the courts of rest. 
And still, earth’s madness above, 

In a kingdom of stormless breath, 
I gaze on a light that is love 

In the unveiled face of Death. _ 


Through the splendor of stars, impearled 
In the glow of their far-off grace, 
He is soaring world by world, 
With the souls in his strong embrace; 
Lone ethers, unstirred by a wind, 
At the passage of Death grow sweet 
With the fragrance that floats behind 
The flash of his winged retreat. 
And I, earth’s madness above, 
‘Mid a kingdJom of tranquil breath, 
Have gazed on the luster of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 


But beyond the stars and the sun 
I can follow him still on his way, 
Till the pearl-white gates are won 
In the calm of the central day. 
Far voices of fond acclaim 
Thrill down from the place of souls, 
As Death, with atouch like flame, 
Uncloses the goal of goals. 
And from heaven of heavens above 
God speaketh with bateless breath— 
My angel of perfect love 
Is the angel men call Death! 


|A bright little piece, revealing the sunny 
spirit of the invalid singer, suggested by the 
advice given him by a friend to ‘‘cultivate 
cheerfulness,” appeared in the June Larper’s, 
as follows:] | 

‘CULTIVATE HAPPINESS.” 
Is happiness a plant of mortal birth, 
Which, shrewdly cultured, grows in gracious 
earth? 

Rather, a heavenly glory, or bright dew, 
Slipped from the bosom of the cloudless blue, 
On some fair morning, to the soul’s surprise, 
Fresh with the fragrance born in Paradise. 


A Glimpse of 1786. 


BY EDWARD STANWOOD, 


Much light is thrown upon the social 
condition and the political temper of the 
people by the proceedings of the county 
conventions, and the lists of grievances 
enumerated by those assemblages. But 
perhaps there is no part of the story of 
the eventful year under view more re- 
markable than that which has to do with 
the raid against the legal profession. It 
was all the work of one man, sending 
anonymous contributions to a Boston 
newspaper. Harly in the year an article 
signed ‘‘Honestus’’ appeared in the Jn- 
dependent Chronicle, ascribing to the 
lawyers some of the evils under which 
the community was suffering. The arti- 
cle seems to have attracted some atten- 
tion, and the author soon followed it with 
another, in which the ‘‘order of lawyers” 
was more poiatedly assailed. Presently 
the attack drew forth from a merchant a 
word in defeuse of the lawyers; ‘‘Hon- 
estus” thereupon replied, and the prosecu- 
tion of his original plan and his contro- 
versies with the defenders of the legal 
profession occupied a large share of the 
public notice and a great many columns 
in the Chronicle. 

‘‘Honestus’’ was Mr. Benjamin Aue- 
tin, a very ardent politician and a very 
persistent writer from the time of the 
Revolution until, in Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration, his writings caused indirectly a 
most lamentable tragedy and the death 
of bis own son. More dreary, inconse- 
quential, and altogether absurd reading 
Was never printed than were these articles 
against the lawyers. It is almost incred- 
lle that they could have had an effect 
upon the community, but they did. 
“‘Honestus”’ charged the lawyers with 
thrusting themselves in large numbers in- 
to the Legislature, and thereexerting an 
undue influence in the making of laws 
by the Administration of which they were 
afterwards to profit. Yet the whole ‘‘or- 
der of lawyers” in Massachusetts, in 
1786, compriced but eighty-one members; 
and in a House of Representatives num- 
bering two hundred and fifteen, only 
nine were lawyers, while but one mem- 


ber of the profession was a representa- 
tive for Boston. 


| doesn’t want. 


The accusations against the lawyers 
were for the most part vague, geaeral 
and unsupported by facts. At firat no 
one thought it worth while to reply to 
them, but when it began to appear that 
the writer was making an impression up- 
on the public mind, one and another took 
up the cudgels in behalf of the maligned 
profession. ‘*Honestus’’ met his antag- 
opnists in a manuer which forcea one to 
think that a very good lawyer of a cer- 
tain surt was spoiled when he chose com- 
merce for a vocation. ‘The first reply to 
his assertions was a coucise, pointed and 
eff-ctive anawer, containing facts which 
overthrew ‘ Honestus’’ completely; and 
the writer, in order to prevent its being 
said that he was contending for his own 
profession, aseured his readers that he 
was not alawyer, buta merchant. ‘‘Hon- 
estus’’ perverted the disclaimor, and, 
with a sneer, treated it as evidence of 
auxiety to avoid the odium of belonging 
to the profession. Agaia, when he had 
printed what he declared to be an actual 
bill of costs allowed by a court of the 
commonwealth, in order to show the 
ruinous expense of legal procese, one 
who avowed himself to be a lawyer re- 
plied with an explicit denial that auy such 
bill had ever been allowed in Maesachu- 
setts. The first specific accusations made 
by ‘‘Honestus,” capable of being tested 
as to its truth, was thus met by a flat 
contradiction, and the accuser was clal- 
lenged to name the euit, the court, or 
the county in which the bill was present- 
ed. Instead of responding frankly to 
this challenge, the agitator indulged in a 
shout of triumph at having provoked the 
lawyers to defeud themselves, ‘‘notwith- 
standing tbe pretended contempt of my 
remarks.’’ later in the controversy 
‘‘Honestus” was ‘‘done”’ into poetry. An 
ironical versified travesty of his accusa- 
tions and statements was printed, cover- 
ing a whole page of the Chronicle. 


But if this assault upon the lawyers 
by ‘‘a young incendiary,” as be was im- 
patiently desigaated by a correspondent 
styling himeeif ‘‘Seneca,’’ was met in 
some quarters with jeers, in other quar- 
ters it had a great effect. It was then 
a common custom for towns to adopt in 
town meeting addresses of instruction to 
their representatives in the General Court. 
Not a few of the towns inserted in 
their instructions to representatives a 
paragraph requiring them to do all in 
their power to mitigate the evil of law- 
yers. For example, the town of Ded- 
ham solemnly voted, concerning the law- 
yers, that ‘‘we think their practice _per- 
nicious and their mode unconstitutional.” 
The representative was to do all he could 
to promote a reform, and, if that should 
prove to be impracticable, ‘‘you are to 
endeavor that the order of lawyers be 
totally abolished.” Dedham, by the 
way, voted the same year, with reference 
to the representative iustructed as above, 
that bis compensation should be five shil- 
lings a day; and, if the sum granted by 
the General Court—for then, as now, 
the S:ate paid the members—should ex- 
ceed that sum, he was to pay the over- 
plus into the town treasury. A resolu- 
tion to instruct the Boston representa- 
tives to vote for the abolition of lawyers 
wae brought forward ata town meeting 
in May, but was supported by only seven 
votes. Boston, indeed, was the chief 
restraining force which prevented Masea- 
chusetts from lapsing into hopeless apar- 
chy. Another proposition discussed dur- 
ing the year was to limit the number 
of lawyera in the State to twenty-five, 
aud to designate them by popular elec- 
tion.—Allantic. 


= 


How Success Is Won. 


George Stephenson, unable to read the 
alphabet until he was eighteen, working 
in the coal-pits for sixpence a day, and 
mending the boots and patching the 
clothes of his fellow-workmen in the 
evening to earn a few extra pennies that 
he might attend a night school, is a good 
illustration of what a poor and ignorant 
boy may become. Never idle, never 
above doing the commonest work, never 
an ale drinker, as was the custom among 
miners, he showed the fiae quality of his 
nature by giving the first money which 
he ever earned, one hundred and fifty 
dollars, to his bliad father, that he might 
pay his debts. 

When he becanie an engineer and pro- 
jected arailroad between Manchester and 
Liverpool, the people said, ‘‘He is a 
madman! His roaring steam-engine will 
set the houses on fire with its sparks, the 
smoke will pollute the air, and carriage 
makers and coachmen will starve for 
want of work,” The excitement follow- 
ing his public proposals were intense. 
For three days he was questioned by a 
large committee of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘l'his was one of the questions: 

“If a cow gets on the track in the 
way of the engine traveling ten miles an 
hour, will it not be an awkward situ- 
ation?’ 

Very soberly answered George Ste- 
phenson, but with a twinkle in his eye: 
varry awkward, indeed, for the 
coo!” 

The Government Inspector said that if 
ever a locomotive went ten miles an hour, 
he ‘‘would undertake to eat a stewed 
engine wheel for breakfast.’”’ Stephen- 
son's **Rocket,’’ a clumay engine, but a 
wonder at the time, and now to be seen 
at the Kensington Museum, made the 
trial trip at an average speed of fourteen 
miles an hour, and so the Inspector had 
opportunity of keeping his promise. 

During the next ten years, being em- 
ployed to open up railroads in every 
direction, Stephenson became wealthy 
and renowned, the friend of Sir Robert 
Peel, the owner of a large country seat, 
and the pride of England. He declined 
the honor of knighthood. His famous 
son, Robert, said of him, ‘*His example 
and his character made me the man I 


am.’’— Wide Awake. 


It isn’t 80 much what a man has that 
makes him happy, as it is what he 


.of political and other prisoners. 


Kronborg’s Underground Dungeons. 


Perhaps no part of the Kronborg for- 
tress has a more fascinating interest than 
that which lies underground. Toais inter- 
est attaches not only to the enormous ex- 
tent of the subterranean cavity and the 
uses it has served in bistoric times, but 
to the association of a representative 
national legend with this part of the cas- 
tle. The portion of this underground 
epace commonly visited by travelers is 
that of the casemates lying immediately 
below the basement story of the building. 
These casemates, running under the cas- 
tle’s entire extent, are said to have fre- 
quently accommodated, iv the days when 
the structure was a veritable castle, a 
thousand soldiers, though in wandering 
through their vast spaces one easily be- 
lieves that their actual capacity would be 
for many times this numher. By the 
dim light reaching their somber depths 
from apertures pierced downward through 
the walls and outer terraces, traces of 
their former military occupation are ey- 
erywhere visible in the huge, wooden bins 
used to contain flour and other provisions 
tor the garrison. This subterranean biv- 
ouac was once connected with the sea by 
a secret passage, enabling the defenders 
of the fortress to eecape in the crisis of a 
siege. The whole atmosphere of the 
place is sufficiently mysterious and grue- 
some to satisry the most active fancy 
busying itself with mystery and gloom in 
connection with mediz val castles. What, 
then, is the astonishment of the visitor 
who has completed the inspection of this 
immense zavern on being told that below 
these deeps of the Kronborg there lie 
yet other deeps, far surpassing them in 
darkness and terror! And euch, indeed, 
is the fact. On receiving this informa- 
tion in my own case, when visiting the 
fortress a few years since, I asked the 
favor of being permitted to view these 
nether vaults, said to have been ancient- 
ly used as dungeons for the confinement 
The re- 
quest, ] was told, was an extremely unus- 
ual one, visitors being commonly content 
with the experience of the dismal tour of 
the casemates; but it was readily grant- 
ed by the courteous Danish officials bav- 
ing charge of the premises, on the easy 
condition of my assuming the risk of any 
“inconvenience” arising from the adven- 
ture, it not being, as they assured me, a 
“holiday excursion.” Behind a soldier 
selected as my guide and provided with 
a huge pine torch, which he held in one 
hand, while retaining av unlighted one in 
reserve, I accordiugly made the descent 
into this feudal Inferno. As we proceed- 
ed into the depths, the torch appeared 
only as a dazzling spot against surround- 
ing blackness, its rays seemingly eflect- 
ual only to heighten the intense gloom of 
the place. ‘The eye became at length ac- 
customed to its lead, however, and by 
ite flicker against the massive pediments 
and walls upbolding the superstructure of 
the fortress, I was conducted now through 
wide, open spaces, and now through nar- 
row, tortuous galleries toward the neth- 
ermost recesses of these dungeons lying 
below the level of thesea, Their silence 
and chill, aided by their darkness and 
remoteness, suggestive of their ghastly 
uses in former days, were oppressive, and 
almost appalling. From the wall oozed 
in places a trickling slime, while from the 
root extended the hardened limey eecre- 
tions of centuries. Every step of the 
advance was haunted by the thought of 
possible experiences in these isolated 
vaults in the event of the sudden extin- 
guishment of the soldier’s torch, That 
this region of the castle was io earlier 
times the scene of the horrors of extreme 
human suffering there is evidence in 
the existeuce of the familiar torture- 
chamber within the castle's limits; and 
that horrors even greater than those of 
the ordinary medixval torture were en- 
acted here [ wae not left wholly without 
reason to suspect. My guide suddenly 
stopped at a broken wall partially closing 
one end of a narrow chamber, whose ap- 
parently earthen floor was raised about 
eighteen inches above that of the sar- 
rounding passageways. ‘‘Try this floor 
with your cane!” said the soldier, address- 
ing me. Following his direction I prod- 
ded the bottom of the vault in a dozen 
places, and threw up from its black sur- 
face with every movement of my walk- 
ing-stick a fragment of bone! . Wher- 
ever, indeed, this surface was pierced, 
the stratum underneath was discovered 
to be a compact deposit of decaying bones 
and acimal matter. 

**Look at the opposite wall, yonder,”’ 
said my guide, speaking again. ‘‘Long 
ago,” he continued, this was the 
place of the last confinement of certain 
prisoners capitally condemned by the 
State. They were thrown into the cham. 


_ber en masse and walled in from this end. 


A pitcher of water was set io the aper- 
ture of the wall there, and that was the 
last they received of food or drink. 
They died of starvation and madness; 
and fell in a heap, making this floor a 
bed of human bones, as you see, this 
wall falling away long afterward, mak- 
ing the feartul discovery.” Whether 
the soldier’s accounts of what I saw were 
in any part true [ was unable then or af- 
terward to determine. The horrors de- 
scribed were not inconsistent with the 
existence of the torture-chamber in an- 
other part of the castle, nor with the 
methods of the age to which the struct- 
ure itself owes its origin.—Brooklyn 
Magazine for August. 


Convention of Charities. 


BY REV. DR. M. MG, DANA. 


The convention of practical philanthro- 
pists and workers for ‘“‘sweet charity” 
ended its thirteenth anoual seesion in St. 
Paul, July 15-21. la numbers and 
personnel this gathering exceeded every 
other, and made a decided advance in 
awakening public attention and calliog out 
a largeaudience. The opening exercises, 
consisting of welcomiug aud responding 
addresses, were brilliant, and indicated 


| the high estimate put upon this confer- 


ence by the officials and leading citizens 
of the Northwest. 

The programme was a full one, and 
covered the entire field of penal, reform- 
atory and charitable work. Specialists 
who have made a study of the iosane, 
the deaf and dumb, and the imbecile, pre- 
sented some able papers, attesting the fact 
that great progress bas been made in the 
treatment of these classes, while the in- 
stitutions in which they are largely cared 
for are far better administered than a 
few years ago. The kindergarten, iss 
influence and results, ‘were admirably 
brought out by Miss Hallowell of Phil- 
adelphia, and the subject aroused a good 
deal of interest. The system, it was 
shown, ia steadily growing in favor, till 
from the first kiodergarten, organized in 
1873, there are now schools with 20,000 
pupils in the various cities, and the time 
may not be far distant when it will form 


-a part of the public free school systen of 


the country. 

The parpose and sphere of the Reform 
school provoked considerable discussion, 
there being evident diversity of opinion, 
some advocating the system of restraint 
and compulsory detention in an institution 
others favoriug the college or family 
rystem, with reformation the great end 
and study. The name Reform School 
was objected to, as conveying in it a stig- 
ma which attached to the inmate ever 
after; while that of ‘*Industrial School,” 
with technological and manual training, 
was strongly preferred by some of the 
ablest specidlists in this department. Ex- 
Governor Hoadley’s address on ‘*The Par- 
donivg Power’’ was a valuable contriba- 
tion to a subject now coming up for fresh 
discussion. ‘The adoption of ‘‘the parole 
system’ in Ohio, he stated, had reduced 
the work of the Governors from one-half 
to two-thirds ia the department of par- 
dons. 


The indeterminate sentence, the mark- 
ing system and conditional liberation are 
steadily making headway, and, when 
adopted in all States, will put us abreast 
of the prison systems of Eugland, which 
have effected a remarkakle diminution of 
crime. At a great gathering beld on 
Sunday evening in Plymouth church the 
question of prison reform was exhaust- 
ively and ably presented by General 
Briakerhoff, advocating in the main the 
Crottow or Institute system, with such 
modifications as have been made at El- 
mira. Mr. Letchworth of New York 
presented a paper of exceptional value, 
on the care of the children of the State. 
The higbest humauvity and economy unite 
in urging on the latter the wisest provi- 
sion tor its neglected youth. The board- 
ing-out plan, prevalent iu England, was 
not approved, while the housing them in 
the proper institutions till homes were 
found was commended. - The work of 
associated charities received no little at- 
tention, and was well unfolded in section 
meetings, under the lead of Mr. W. A. 
Johnson of Chicago. ‘‘Tramping, Its 
Causes, Aspects and Suggested Reme- 
dies,”” by Professor Bull of Whitford, 
Penn., evoked some discussion, and 
brought out the fact that full fifty per 
cent. of this class are Americans; and 
lack of industrial training is one of the 
causes, 

The report of immigration and migra- 
tion, by Dr. Hoyt,advocated federal reg- 
ulation on some uniform basis, and the 
prevention by government of the landing 
here of crimivals, lunatics or paupers. 
This is but a meager outline of the trend 
of the discussions and papers, which oc- 
cupied the most of six busy days, That 


largely unseen world of dependent, de- 
fective aud criminal people were brought 
before this conference, and the largest 
catholicity marked all the proceedings. Lhe 
devotions of the body were led, on suc- 
cessive days, by an Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic bishop, and a Jewish Rabbi, a 
Swedeuborgian, eic. The geverous re- 
ception accorded it by St. Paul, and the 
charming visit to and eflective prison 
meeting at Minneapolis, during one after- 
noon and evening, added to the enjoy- 
ment of the delegates and to the public 
usefulness of the convention, so far, par- 
ticularly, as the Northwest was concerned, 
The conviction was emphasized that 
every State should at once take meas- 
ures to secure a Board of Charities and 
Correciions where none now exist, as 
they institute the most efficient and im- 
partial supervisors of all charitable and 
correctional institutions. ‘The presence 
of ex-President Hayes added to the 
working strength of the conference, and 
his addresses were always timely and 
received with marked favor. 


Kew national assemblies should com- 
mand the interest and public significance 
that now attaches to this. It is a great 
furce for good, as well as a great edu- 
cator. With no political aim, and no 
adiwiuistrative functions, it is a sort of 
university of charity, combining the 
faculiies of the various departments, and, 
by comparison, investigation and discus- 
sion, furnishing to the public the best 
methods of conducting correctional and 
charitable institutions, revealing what 
can be done by reformatory efforts, ex- 
posing wrongs aud abuses, pleading for 
more liberal provision for the dependent 
aud aftlicted, and advocating, with the 
devotion of Howard and Catherine Fry, 
the still urgent matter—prison reform. 

The next meeting is at Omaha; mean- 
while let all who would become familiar 
with charity’s immense field, and know 
what is being done, and what remains 
yet to be accomplished, look into the pub- 
lished reports of this body, and secure 
tbe volume which will contain the pro- 
ceediogs of this pre-eminent one of the 
series. The growing numbers of conse- 
crated men and women, many of them 
with rare gifts, now engaged in working 
for the needy and erring, is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times; while the 
great study of such a national conference 
as this, how to prevent pauperism ‘ and 
crime, and to forestall rather than simply 
cure evil, is fraught with unsuspected 
promise for the coming years.—The Ad- 
vance, 
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Mention Tue Pactric. 


R. PEIRO has years to the speeial treatmen 
hroat, Lung Diseases, 
of that wonderful remedy , used by Inhalation,so widely known as the 


OX YGEN rreatment 


For the relief and cure ef Consumption, Bronchitis, Asth 

Hay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous, 1 ~ 

forthe ** Manual 

Plates. Address DR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, [Clark and 
ashington 


We refer by permissiontoa few of ourpatrons: (" 

Hon. Wm. Penn Mixon, Ed. Inter Ocean, 
_ F. H. Tubbs, Esq., Manager W. U. Tel. Co., 
- Gen. C. H. Howard, Mrs. T. B. Carse, 
fae O.W. Nixon, M. D., Mrs. Netta C. Rood, - 

Henry R. Stiles, M.D., - - 


ounder of the Am. Oxygen Co., for the pro« 


Qs . 
; rostration, etc. Send stamp 
** an interesting book of 120 pages Four Colored. 


Sts. ,CHI@AGO, ILL. 
= Chicago. 

- ghicago. 

hicago- 
Chicagds.. 

- NewYorke. 


. N. B.--Our Oxygen ig stfely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 
or Europe by Express, Easy, plain, complete directions with each treatments. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Buy Either 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. e 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking ter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ths assorted nails. 
830 new jelly glasses 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 tbs choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. — 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 tba laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 tbs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar. 


| 40 Ibs popcorn. 
12) Tbs table salt. 
16 tbs choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 tbs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked b2ans. 
6 2-Ib cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-6 cans Standard oysters. 
4% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 tbs best English soda. 
80 ths sun dried apples. 
20 Ibs dried peaches. 
35 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 ths dried pears, fair quality. 
14 ibs German prunes. 
12 ibs new cream cheese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheap2st place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


San Francisco 


andit7 Clay St, - 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen jcr the Soap more highly scented, and this ig 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


THE... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


THE...... 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionally fine 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 
rood lather. 3. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


most delicate skin, but ‘leave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW M 


USIC BOOKS, 


FOR YOUR...... 


Church, Choir or Sunday-school, 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO......... 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. 


One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
to support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN C0., S. F., CAL. 


COFFEE 


NANGS ... ose 323 Market street, San Francisco. 

Mere: d, Cil. 
MITCHELL, HASKINS & OO.............. «0.06 Petaluma, ‘ 
West End, Alameda Oounty, ‘ 

And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. . 


*Only to the Trade. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FranNoiIsoo, 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


IZATION. 91,946,670 46 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH_ 


Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


S 


_P-A-P-E-R 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


B.M. Atchinson & €o. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL, 
Dealers in a]] kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptnegs, 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
aprl3-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters No. 115 ani 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


W. A. 
No. 4 Sixth Street. 


blished in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIC, 


There was a light rain at Sacramento 
last Monday. 

The assessed valuation of real property 
in the city of Oakland is $19,215,292; 
improvements, $11,803,987. 


There are 63,910 Protestant ministers 
in this country, and 9,821,201 charch 
members. 


The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Oregon, Mr. McElroy, is 
in town. 

A single pencil company in America 
manufactures between 1,100 and 1,200 
different patterns and styles of pencils. 


Mrs. William Harrison of Minneapo- 
lis has given the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union $30,000 for an old 
ladies’ home. : 


Cincinnati will receive as taxes and 
penalties, under the Dow liquor law, ov- 
er $1,000,000. This will lighten city 
taxes to that extent. 


The Shalen colony of Faithists, in 
New Mexico, having many points in com- 
mon with Mormonism, has been proven to 
be a nest of swindlers. 


The accumulation of books in the 
public library in Boeton has increased so 
much that the city has appropriated $450,- 
000 for a new building. 


The Sunday law passed by the Louie- 
iana Legislature is denounced by every- 
body but the police, who expect to derive 
a large revenue by black-mail. 


Sam Jones’ latest epigrammatic remark: 
‘*A person with more egense than religion 
is generally a rascal, and a person with 
= religion than sense is generally a 
00 


Since the Springfield, Mass., Public 
Library became free the number of books 
taken out has been multiplied by three, 
although the yearly charge was previous- 
ly only $1. 

The Windsor electric railway, one and 
a-half miles long, is being operated suc- 
cessfully. The average time occupied in 
making a trip the length of the road is 
eight minutes. 


Colonel Francis W. Parker and Mrs. 
Parker, the Quincy method teachers, ad- 
dreesed the ‘l'eachers’ Institute, now be- 
ing held in Metropolitan Hall in this 
city, last Monday. 


We are soon to have a new postal 
card, as an improved design has been 
adopted by the Postmaster-General, 
which may possibly be of white paper, 
priated in black ink. 


The Kansas State Board of Equaliza- 
tion has just completed its labors. The 
total amount of taxable property in the 
State is $277,110,683, an increase of 
$28,265,406 over last year. 


The Hebrews, who form such a public- 
spirited and wealthy class in every city, 
number less than 250,000 in the United 
States. Most people in making a guess 
would say a million or two. 


The grain production of the State of 
Kansas is estimated as follows: Winter 
wheat, 12,360,000 bushels; spring wheat 
926,000 bushels; oats, 32,194,000 bush- 
els; corn, 120,000,000 bushels. 


Michigan dealers are buying black 
walnut fence rails in that State that have 
been used twenty years. The thorough- 
ly seasoned wood is used for chair legs, 
spindles and other small articles. © 


Rev. Philips Brooks of Boston, who 
declined to receive his salary during his 
absence in Europe, pays to Trinity 
church annually the sum of $500 or up- 
wards to secure certuin free seats for 
poor people. 

N.A.Calkins, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of New York city, and author 
of ‘*Calkins’ Object Lessons,” is at the 
Palace Hotel. He has been visiting 
Colorado, afier attending the convention 
at Topeka. 

The widow of Bishop Simpson has 
erected a beautiful mausoleum to receive 
the remains of her husband in Weet Laur- 
el Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia. It is a 
miniature chapel of Connecticut granite, 
Gothic in style. 


The walls of the new English Luther- 
an church, in course of erection at Deca- 
tur, Ill., were blown down by a fierce 
gale that swept that town a few days 
since. Other buildings were wrecked, 
and fruit and shadetrees were leveled. 


A railroad conductor says that a news- 
paper folded lengthways and tucked 
down the back, under the coat, so that 
one end shall project up against the back 
of the head, makes a most comfortable 
-— thorough rest for a tired traveler’s 

ead. 


New York city has over thirty schools 
for the Chinese. Mr. Huie Kin, former- 
ly under the care of Dr. Eells at Lane 
Seminary, is now permanently engaged 
as a missionary among his countrymen 
there. The prospect is that a church ex- 
clusively for Uhinamen will be formed 
soon. 


The increase of school children in the 
City and County of San Francisco is 5,079, 
indicating an increase of 20,316 in the 
total population; and, as the total num- 
ber of school children is 74,076, the to- 
tal population of the city, if the hy- 
pothesis upon which the compilation is 
~— is correct, may be stated at 296,- 


The evangelists, Sam Jones and Mr. 
Small were to begin meetings in Urbana, 
Ohio, yesterday. From there they go 
to Wheeling, W. Va., on the 22d, then 
Round Lake, New York; September 5th 
and 6th, Toledo, O.; October 3d to 24th, 
Toronto, Canada. In November they 
go to Omaha; December is not arranged 
for; January rag | spend in Boston, then 


go to California for an indefinite period. | 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions will be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in Plymouth Congregation- 
al church, beginning Tuesday, October 
5th, at 3 o’clock p. m., and closing Fri- 
day morning, October 8th® The annual 
sermon will be preached by Rev. J. L. 
Withrow, D.D., of Boston, on Tues- 
day evening. | 

FOREIGN. 


The Grand Trunk Railway’s new 
station in Montreal, to be built this sea- 
son, will cost from $300,000 to $400,000. 

A brother of the massacred missionary, 
Bishop Hannington, is about to go as a 
missionary to. Cape Town, South Af- 
rica. 


Mr. and Mrs. Weinland, Moravian 


missionaries to Alaska, have a baby girl,. 


the first white child born in our new 
Territory. 

The Church Missionary Society have 
heard from Uganda that the Bible of the 
massacred missionary, Bishop Hanning- 
ton, has been recovered. 


The English Wesleyan Conference has 
decided to appoint a committee in refer- 
ence to holding an Ecumenical Conference 
in this country in 1891. 

The Canadian Pacific snowsheds in 
the Selkirk range of the Rocky mount- 
ains will be 12 miles long, and require 
14,000,000 feet of lumber. 


The once famous steamer Great East- 
ern will have her engines taken out at 
Liverpool, before going to Gibraltar to 
end her days as acoal bulk. 


The Spanish Chamber of Deputies have 
unanimously resolved to free the remain- 
ing 26,000 slaves in Cuba as soon as 
possible, the Government approving. 


The Corean Government has just is- 
sued an educational law which requires 
all children between eight and thirteen 
years of age to attend school. 


Of 7,000 persons inoculated for yellow 
fever by a Rio Janeiro physician only 
seven died of the disease, although the 
epidemic was of unusual intensity. 


The Baring brothers are nearly as rich 
and as powerful as the Rothechilds. It 
is a half-American house, and keeps $30,- 
000,000 ‘‘ready for instantaneous use.” 


The agent of the National Bible So- 
ciety of Scotland reports that it had is- 
sued 96000 portions of the Revieed 
Wen-li Veraion within four months from 
its press at Haochow, China. 


The Government of Peru has declared 
null and void the act of December 16, 
1884, giving the Jesuits public property 
for use as schools, and declines to recog- 
nize them as a religious order. 


A new line of clipper ships is expected 
to commence running between Yokohama, 
Japan, and British Columbia, connecting 
with the Victoria terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 


A German physiologist, who has been 
making experiments on ‘‘a large butcher's 
dog,” declares that beer retards digestion 
more than wine containing the same 
quantity of alcohol. 


The proportioas of different colors in 
eyes among the people iu [taly is thus es- 
timated by Professor Mantagazza: Black 
eyes, 22 per cent.; chestnut, 64; blue, 11; 
and gray, 3 per cent. 

Rev. L. 8. Crawford of Topsfield, for 
the past three years pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in that place, has 
tendered his resignation, and will go as a 
missionary to Broosa, Turkey. 


The first woman surgeon who has been | 


admitted a licentiate in Ireland is Mrs. 
Mary Emily Dawson, who has received 
the privilege, after four days’ examination 
at the Irish College of Surgeons. 


A Roman Catholic church is to ke 
built at Jerusalem, in which masses will 
be eaid daily for the dead and dying 
throughout Christendom. It is to be 
called the ‘“‘Chapel of the Dead.” 


The next Pan-Presbyterian Council is 
to be held in London, beginning June 26, 
1888. The American section recommends 
that fewer papers be read, and more time 
be given for discussion, in the next coun- 
cil than heretofore. 


Queen Victoria has just conferred the 
star and ribbon of the Urder of Bath on 
sir Philip Cudliffe Owen, who in 1876 
received one of the four great silver med- 
als voted by the United States Centen- 
nial Commission for his services in con- 
nection with the Philadelphia exhibition. 


Why Farmers Do Not Succeed. 


They are not active and industrious. 

They do not keep up with improve- 
ments. 

They are wedded to old methods. 

They give no attention to details. 

They think small things not important. 

They take no pleasure in their work. 

They regard labor as a misfortune. 

They are wasteful and improvident. 

They let their gates sag and fall down. 

They will not make compost. 

They sell hay, grain and straw off the 
farm, instead of turning them into meat, 
cheese and butter, and increasing their 
supply of manure. 

They let their fowls roost in trees. 

They have no shelter for stock. 

They do not curry their horses. 

They leave their plows in the field. 

They hang the harness in the dust. 

They put off greasing the wagon. 

They don’t know that the best is the 
cheapest. 

Tey have no method or system. 

They don’t seek the experience of 
others. 

They see no good in a new thing. 

They never use paint on the farm. 

They have no time to do things well. 

They think $2 is better invested in 
whisky and tobacco than ina good week- 
ly paper.—Exchange. 


I am an uncompromising Radical up to 
date, but when I reach the other world 
I can be a Conservative if it is the best 
thing to do, 


Sunday-School Lesson for August 29th. 
John xiv: 1-14. 


BY REV. T. D. MURPHY. 


These discourses were -spoken after 
the Lord’s Supper. The disciples were 
sad with an anxious and increasing fear. 
Peter was humbled and silent. The dis- 
ciples were alarmed at the announcement 
of the treason of Judas, the denial of 
Peter, and the departure of the Lord. 
He addresses them in words of cheer, 
which, being uttered amid the solemni- 
ties of the night preceding the crucifixion, 
have a wondrous power in seasons of 
distress and despair. In this lesson we 
come. to the Holy of Holies, which the 
evangelist, like a high priest, opens to 
our view. 


spirit may be troubled, but not the heart, 
which is the symbol of trust. Refers 
not to the denial, but to his going away; 
and that they could not follow him. 

Ye believe in God; believe also in 
me—Rather, both verbs in the impera- 
tive: Believe in God; believe in me. 
Not belief in general; but in a special 
sense—trust, rely. In making the same 
claim to trust in himself as in God, 
Christ makes himself equal with God, 
Trust in the unseen God and upon the 
incarnate Son. 

In my Father's house are many man- 
sions—Uombining the endearing ideas of 
Father, house, home, enduring rest. In 
God’s great house there is a particular 
place for the divine glory. While the heav- 
ens are God’s house,and in them are many 
mansions, still bis throne may be in the 
central point of the heavens. It seems 
probable that they had gone out of the 
house, and Chriet, looking up into the 
star-lit sky, uttered these words. The 
light which falls upon us from the dis- 
tant worlde comes from the streets of 
the city of our God—truly, an eternal 
city, whose builder and maker is God. 
There is room for all, and, doubtless, di- 
versified ; and love will reign in all. 


If tt were not so, 1 would have told 
you—He calls attention to his truth and 
love. If, after they had left all and fol- 
lowed him, his kingdom was going to 
turn out a failure, his veracity would 
have compelled him to warn them in 
time; and his love would surely have led 
him to tell them. 

I go to prepare a place for you— 
Though he was going away, it was only 
to prepare for them to come bye-and-bye. 
Then be not troubled. He is going to 
another world, where he has destined 
abiding-places for them near bhimeelf. 
The mansions are there, but he must be 
there, that they may be fitted for them 
and all believers. 

I come again—Christ’s coming again 
is begun in his resurrection. (Ver. 18.) 
Carried on in the spiritual life. (Ver. 
23.) Making them ready for the prepared 
place further advanced, when each, at 
death, is carried by the angels to be with 
him. Completed at his coming in glory, 
when they shall be with him in the per- 
fected resurrection state. Cbhriset’s sec- 
ond advent is not alone in his final com- 
ing in glory. He continues coming more 
and more. 

Will receive you unto myself— Hence 
Stephen cried, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit,” when, looking up, he saw Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God. He 
could not have meant that he was going 
into an unconscious sleep till the resur- 
rection. 


Gold and Silver Production and the 
Amount of Coin in the United 
States, 


Dr. James P. Kimball, Director 
of the Mint, has completed his re- 
port on the production of gold and 
silver in the United States during 
the calendar year of*1885. The pro- 
duction of gold is estimated at $11,800,- 
000, an increase of $1,000,000 over the 
estimate for the calendar year of 1884. 
The production of silver for the calendar 
year of 1885, calculated at coining rate 
in silver dollars, is estimated at $5l,- 
600,000, against $48,800,000 in 1884— 
an increase of $2,800,000. Colorado 
still retains the foremost rank as the 
largest producer of precious metals, Cali- 
fornia maintaining second place. The 
most notable changes have ‘been in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, the production of the 
former having increased from $9,000,000 
in 1884 to nearly $13 500,000 in 1885; 
and the latter from $3,970,000 in 1884 
to $5,300,000 in 1885. Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico and Dakota still hold their 
own, while the production of Arizona has 
glightly increased. The coinage execut- 
ed during the calendar year at mints is 
the coinage of 47,544 521 pieces of the 
face value of $56,926810; of this 
amount, 3.002,313 pieces, valued at 
$27,773,013, consisted of gold coin, and 
31.925,544 pieces, valued at $28 962,- 
176, of silver coin. The remainder is 
minor coin. The number of silver dol- 
lars coined during the calendar year of 
1885 was $28,697,767. In addition to 
the coinage, gold and silver bars of the 
value of $27,490,095 were manufactured 
by the mints and aesay office during the 
year. The total valne of bullion and 
coin imported into the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year was $41,418,129, 
of which $8,322,909 consists of bullion 
and $33,095,120 of coin. Of total im- 
ports, $23,645,311 consisted of gold and 
$17,772,718 of silver. The total export 
of gold and silver from the United States 
during the same year ware $44,697,749, 
of which $11,319,207 was gold and $22,- 
280,542 silver. The Director estimates 
the amount of gold coin in the United 
States on January 1, 1886, to bave been 
$533.485,453; of silver dollars, $218,- 
259,761; eubsidiary silver, $75 034 111; 
or a total stock of coin of $826,779,325. 
Stock of gold coin in the United States 
Treasury, held over and above the out- 
standing gold certificates, $75,434,579, 
and national banks, $156,353,592, in- 
cluding treasury and clearing-house cer- 
tificates. One hundred and fifteen State 


banks and trust companies held Novem- 


Let not your heart be troubled—The , 


ber 1,1885, $31,255,788, which left in 
the hands of the people and other banks 
$270,441,693 of silver dollars, which 
have been coined in the United States. 
The Treasury owns (not represented by 
silver certificates) $72,538,725, and the 
national banks $6,940 628. The amount 
owned by private individuals and other 
banks, including those in the Treasury 
represented by certificates outstanding, 
was $138,780,408. Of subsidiary sil- 
ver, about $27,000,000 was in the 
Treasury, and $47,000,000 is outstand- 


ing. 


Johns Hopkins’ Conscience. 


The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle tells the 
following stories of Johns Hopkins, who 
gave seven million dollars to build his 
university and hospital at Baltimore: 

An uncanny old tramp used to station 
himself under a giant oak that stood sen- 
try by the lodge of ‘‘Clifton.” This 
made Mr. Hopkins nervous, and became 
a mortal offense. He told one of his 
nephews of it, and said he did not know 
how to abate the nuisance. 

‘*Why not pay him, uncle, and send 
him away?’’ queried the young man. 

‘*Pay him moneyl!’’ Mr. Hopkins 
shrieked, while his long arms flew about 
like wind-mills. ‘‘Pay him money! 
God forbid! When I do there will be a 
hundred vagabonds here instead of one!’’ 

**Well, then;”’ added the nephew, ‘‘if 
I were you, Uncle Johus, I would kick 
him out.”’ 

‘*T cannot do that,” the old man plead- 
ed. ‘‘I am afraid.” 

‘*What!’’ the nephew retorted, ‘‘are 
you afraid >f such a cur as that?’ 

**No, no!’’ Mr. Hopkins whispered, 
hoarsely, ‘‘I am not afraid of him, but 
afraid of God. Did you never read in 
the Bible how Dives treated Lazarus? 
Would you have me repeat that story, 
and burn in hell forever?” 

That ended it. 

On one of the last days of his earthly 
existence Mr. Hopkins called his devoted 
gardener to him and said: 

‘*T am beginning to hate this place be- 
cause it does not bring in money. I hate 
everything that does not bring in money. 
Did you ever feed hogs? Have you not 
observed that the strong animals bear 
away the ears of corn and that the weak- 
erones pursue them squealingly, in hopes 
tbat all or some of the treasure will be 
lost or dropped?” 

The gardener replied that the sketch 
was a true one. 

**Well, then,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
am that strong hog. I have that big 
ear of corn, and every piggish rascal in 
Baltimore is intent on stealing it or wrest- 
ing it from me! Sir,” he said, turning 
brusquely to the gardener, ‘‘do you 
think a very rich man is happy?” 

The gardener answered: 

‘‘The extreme of poverty ia a sad 
thing. The extreme of wealth, no doubt, 
bears with it many tribulations.” 

Mr. Hopkins rejoined: 

‘*You are right, my friend; next to the 
hell of being utterly bereft of money is 
the purgatory of possessing a vast amount 
of it. Ihave a mission, and under its 
shadow I have accumulated wealth, but 
not happiness.” —Our Youth. 


Religion in Summer. 


It takes more grace to be an earnest 
and useful Christian in summer than in 
any other season. The very destitate, 
through lack of fuel and thick clothing, 
may find the winter the trying season, 
but those comfortably circumstanced find 
summer the Thermopyle that tests their 
Christian courage and endurance. 

The spring is suggestive of God and 
heaven and a resurrection day. That 
eye must be blind that does not see God’s 
footsteps in the new grass, and hear bis 
voice in the call of the swallows at the 
eaves. In the white blossoms of the or- 
chards we find suggestion of those whose 
robes have been made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. A May morning is a door 
opening into heaven. So autumn moth- 
ers a great many moral and religious sug- 
gestions. The season of corn-husking, 
the gorgeous woods that are becoming 
the catatalque of the dead year, remind 
the dullest of bis own fading and depart- 
ure. But summer fatigues and weakens, 
and no man keeps his soal in as desirable 
a frame, unless by positive resolution 
and especial implorations. Pulpit and 
pew often get stupid together, and the 
ardent devotion is adjourned natil Sep- 
tember. 

But who can afford to lose two months 
out of each year, when the years are so 
short and so few? He who stops reli- 
gious growth io July and August will re- 
quire the next six months to get over it. 
Nay, he never recovers. At the season 
when the fields are most full of leafage 
and life, let us not be lethargic and stu- 
pid. Let us remember that iniquity does 
not cease in summer-time. She never 
takes a vacation. The devil never 
leaves town. The child of want, living 


up that dark alley, has not so much air, 


nor sees so many flowers as in winter- 
time. In cold weather the frost blos- 
soms on her window-pane, and the snow 
falls in wreaths in the alley. God pity 
the wretchedness that pants and sweats 
and festers and dies on the hot pavements 
and in the suffocating cellars of the 
town!—-7. De Witt Talmage in Brook- 
lyn Magazine. 


A writer ip the British Medical Jour- 
nal advises people to be careful not to 
slice a pineapple with the same knife they 
use in peeling it, as the rind contains an 
acrid organic substance which is likely to 
cause a swollen mouth and sore lips. In 
Cuba salt is used as an antidote for the 


poison of pineapple peel. 


A soldier, telling his mother of the ter- 
rible fire at Chickamauga, was asked by 
her why he did not get behind a tree. 
**Trees{’’ said he; ‘‘there wasn’t enough 
for the officers.” 


Lonpvon, August 16tb.—General Booth 
of the Salvation Army goes to America 
in October. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American............. 8.20 656.00 
| The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ...........-. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society. 


We have a large houseful of children, 
of both sexes and all ages, who are in 
extreme need of clothing of all kinds. 

E. T. Dootey, Sup’t. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Pacrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE PaciFio. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Taz Paoctrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
port shows to what time your subscription 

8 paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pactric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TrAcHEss’ BI- 
BLES. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON,” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always Reenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. S. B., has re- 
turned from bis course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 5 every day except Sundays, 
and at 568 Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


A soft, velvet texture is imparted to the 
skin by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
For skin diseases it should be used freely. 
Never take a bath without it. It is also es- 
pecially useful as a means of bleaching and 
purifying woollen, cotton and linen fabrics. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap healk and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,256 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pactric. 


Bronchitis is cured by frequeut small 
doses of Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1 000 net 
915%%c; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 82 to 4 84%. 

COMMERCIAL 


Frous—Best brands of Oity Extra, $4.00 
to 445; Superfine, $2 00 to 3 35. 

Wueat—$1 12% to 1 35 per ctl. 

Feed, 85 to 90c. 

Ferep—Bran, $15.00 @ 15.50; ground. 
barley, $20 00 to 21 00; middlings, $16 to 17. 

Porators— 50c to $1 00 per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $2 50@4 50 per box for 
Cal.; Bananas, 1.00 to $2.50 @ bunch; 
Oranges, Tahiti, $3 35 to 3 50; Strawberries, 
$3 00 to 4 50 per chest; Raspberries, $6 00 
to 900 per chest; Grapes, 40 to 75c per 
box. 

VrecetaBLes—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; Turnips, 
75c to $100; Green Peas, $1 to 150 per 
sack. 

' Hay—$4.00 to 11.00 forall grades. Straw 
35 to 50c per bale. 

Oats---$1.15 to 1.70. 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 25c to 26c, 

Curerse—Cal. 7 to l3c 

Eaas—14 to 28c per doz. 

Brrer—5\ first quality; 34% to4%c 
for third. 

Lams—Spring, 7 to 7% c per b. 

Mvtrron—Wethers, 4%; Ewes,4%c. . 

Porx--Live hogs, 3 to 3c for grain fed; 
stock, 24% to 2%c; dressed do, 5% to 6c for 
city, 54%4c for country. 

Hipes anp Sxrns — Sheep skins—Sheck- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 30 to €0c. 
Medium, 65 to $1; Long Wool, $1 to 1 40. 

Open to every 


Yale Divinity School Christian de- 


nomination, wi h the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, September 23d. For catalogue or further 
information apply to Professor GEORGE E. 
DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal resultv. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting ciseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
03” A valuable pamphlet on *‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids.’’ free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CoO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


R.H.M°Donald. 


- = PRESIDENT, — 


CE-PREST 


1000000, 00. 


- San Francisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 


We respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presented, and beg to say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the preseiit year. 

it is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

We hcpe our success will receive the favorable . 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to meke 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


A 
Bank #150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 
Land Association, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - - - - 31.304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 


Due from Banks, - - - - - 339,502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - - - 481,805 78 

$3,416,551 96 

Capital, paidup. - - - 1,000,000 00 
umd, « « 500.000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - -- 23,318 71 
Due Depositors, - - - - 1,741,973 35 
Due Banks, -.-+ ++ 151.259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends forthe 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bouw- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOE 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its clase. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use ir 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianoe. 
We buy for casb, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mai). 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, ee Zinc and Babbitt 
Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricatore 


CNCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS ~-IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumers anp Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalocue. Ad 

H. McSHANE & CO., 
altimore, Md. 


Mention this paper. B 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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